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Hiterary Relies. 
FROM AN ANTIQUARY’S PORTFOLIO. 
Dr. Wm. Lort Mansel to T, J. Mathias. 
Nov. 24, 1784. 

My pear Marutas, —I accept your kind offer, 
and should have told you so two days ago, could 
I but have provided myself with a substitute 
for Bottesham sooner. As there are many burials, 
and one wedding between this and next Sunday, 
I thought it best to stay the week out ; so that on 
Monday next I mean to set off by the Diligence, | 
and hope for the happiness of waiting upon you 
the same evening. I beg my most sincere and 
grateful respects to Mrs. Mathias, entreating her | 
to believe me highly sensible of the kind invitation 
which she has been pleased to make me through 


you. 
All I have to say, and all I shall hereafter say, 
I mean to defer till I have the pleasure of taking 
you by the hand; saving only that I must assure | 
ou I am greatly struck at the thought of Sir 
Villiam Jones being the author of so much non- 
sense.* I read it to Dr. Glynn, just as you had 
transcribed it, when the only observation which he | 
made was, that it was damnably like the manner 
| 


* Sir Wm. Jones had recently published The Moallékat, 


of Chatterton’s writing. Here was an end of Sir 
William, and of all his Asiatic ideas at once. In 
came Chatterton, Rowley, Horace Walpole, H. 
Croft, Sherwin the Surgeon, Catcott, Barrett, the 
varlet Steevens, Tyrwhitt, Bryant, Milles, Far- 


| mer, Perey, Old Anonymous, and a long bead-roll 


whom you may well be enabled to set before your- 
self. I attempted to put in a word, suggesting 
that it seemed fated to Eastern lore to wear the 
garb of nonsense. On which he clenched the 
whole, swearing that Bryant was ill-used; that 
Tyrwhitt was a Jesuit, Steevens a poltroon *, and 
Tom Warton an abandoned rascal. In the midst, 
however, of all his violence, his excellent heart 
bethought him of the friends whom be loved, and 
he begged to be remembered to you in the kindest 
manner I could express. “ By the bye,” says he, 
“if Bath was not at such a dreadful distance, you 
and I, my master Mansel, would whip into a post- 
chaise to-morrow, and I would enjoy the place 
with you for a month at least.” So far at present. 
Till we meet, my dear Mat., adieu. Yours, ever, 
&e. W. L. Mansen. 


Thomas Park to Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges. 
March 29, 1793. 

Dear Sir, — Your obliging letter has followed 
me from Castle Street to No. 28, High Street, 
Marylebone, whither I am lately removed, and 
where I shall hope for the pleasure of seeing you 
when you next visit town. For the delay of ac- 
knowledgment which you politely apologise I was 
at no loss to account, as Mr. Simco had informed 
me of your temporary absence from England ; and 
even without such information, my own precon- 
ceived opinion of Mr. Brydges would have guarded 
me from any injurious suspicion. 

You flatter me much by suspecting a “ simi- 
larity in our pursuits ;” but, in truth, I had pre- 
viously flattered myself still more, by conceiving 
that we possessed a congeniality of sentiment, 
which has made me long indulge a secret wish 
that we were in habits of social intercourse. My 
own little library is chiefly of a poetic cast, and 
my aim has been to form something like a series 
of our national poesy; but the attempt is arduous, 
and the increase of competitors renders it every 
day less practicable. Next to the attractions of 


| poetry, those of biography have most interested 


me; and had my friend Dr. Kippis lived to 
continue his valuable work, I believe my pro- 
pensities would have been followed up with 
serious diligence. To these studies you, I am 
aware, have added many others, particularly those 
of heraldry and topography, which, however, my 
collections may sometimes collaterally aid: at least 
you will find me a willing, if not an able coad- 


or seven Arabian Poems, which were suspended on the jutor. 


- a at Mecca, with a translation and arguments, 4to, 
782. 


* Vide “ N. & Q.,” 294 §, x. 282, 
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As you are frequently trying on the same scent, 
or beating about after similar game, it is no won- 
der that you track my footsteps in the literary 
wilds of Sylvanus; though I confess I am more of 
a poacher than a qualified sportsman like your- 
self, 

Accept my best thanks for your liberal offer of 
the two family plates. My plan of collecting 
portraits is Anti-Grangerian, and has mostly a 
reference to the sons of Song; but I will not 
hesitate to profit by your kindness, and shall be 
happy to make you some return which may not 
prove unacceptable. With the same view, I 
should be gratified to receive a copy of your 
Poems from the author, as the last edition has 
doubtless more advantages than the first, which 


[ procured a few years since with some difficulty, | 


and have cherished with much delight. 

You will pardon the frankness, I trust, of the 
present communication, and believe me to be, 
with unfeigned esteem, 

Your obliged and very humble servant, 
Tuomas Park. 

Pray, am I writing to the “Man of Kent?” 

Vide Gent. Mag. for Jan. and Feb. 1798. 


Joseph Ritson to Thomas Hill, Editor of “ The 
Monthly Mirror.” 
Gray’s-in, 17th Feb. 1803. 

Dear Sm,—I have no painting but an original 
Ben Jonson, which is thought to have some merit. 
As to my own portrait, a similar application was 
made to me, many years ago, by Harding, the 
printseller; but my illustrious and worthy friend, 
George Steevens, esquire, esteeming it no great 
honour to take a place between Isaac Reed and 
Edmond Malone, i followed his example. I beg 
leave, therefor, to decline the honour of a station 
in “ The Monthly Mirrour.” 

“ Here, let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Here, unlamented, let me dye, 
Steal from the world, and ne’er a stone, 
Tel where i lye.” 
I remain, Dear Sir, 
Your very humble servant, 
J. Ritson. 


Letter from J. Chalmers to his brother George 


Chalmers, E'sq., containing particulars of Fran- 
cis Douglas. 
Aberdeen, 11 April, 1805. 

Dear Broruer,—I received with much plea- 
sure yours of the 24" ult®. After so long a 
silence, for which indeed you have satisfactorily 
accounted, your letter was like good news from a | 
far country. It is rather singular that both Mr. 
Strahan and Lord Glenbervie are on the scent | 
after an account of Francis Douglas. Could I | 
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! 
_ ever have imagined that his life and_ writings 
' would become a matter of enquiry, I should 
have been better prepared. As it is, however, 
I can from memory give you very tolerable out- 
lines. He was bred a baker, and for some years 
| followed that profession; but on his marriage 
with a Miss Ochterlony of an ancient family in 
the upper part of Aberdeenshire, he commenced 
bookseller about 1748; and in 1750, in conjune- 
tion with a Mr. William Murray, druggist, set up 
a printing-house, and published a weekly news. 
paper under the name of The Aberdeen Intelli« 
gencer, in opposition to The Aberdeen Journal, 
which was our father's, The Journal was sup- 
| ported by the Whig interest, and the Zutelligencer 
by the Jacobites, but in a few years it died. 
Murray having quitted an unprofitable connexion 
| with Douglas, this last carried on the printing 
eand bookselling on his own account till about 
1761, when he sold off his book stock, shut up 
his printing-house, and retired to a farm belonging 
to Mr. Irvine of Drum, about ten miles west 
from Aberdeen. In this line he continued, but 
to no profit, till 1768, when the Douglas Cause 
came to be heard before the House of Lords. 
He drew his pen zealously in behalf of the young 
Douglas, in a pamphlet entitled A Letter to a 
| Noble Lord in regard to the Douglas Cause. This 
I printed for him, and Mr, Dilly’s name was pre- 
fixed as publisher. Neither of us were aware 
that it is a breach of privilege to print any thing 
in acause pending before the House, and an order 
was moved that the author and printer should 
be sent for by a messenger, and carried to London. 
Mr. Dilly, however, got the then Lord Lyttelton 
and some other peers to interfere, and we weie 
excused on the score of ignorance. When Mr. 
Douglas gained the cause and succeeded to the 
estate of his uncle the Duke, he was not unmind- 
ful of Francis’s services, for he put him in a lu- 
crative farm called Abbots Irish, near Paisley, 
where he died after ten years’ residence. His 
| surviving issue were two daughters, who were 
| married in that neighbourhood. His works to the 
' best of my recollection were : — 
| A History of the Rebellion 1745 and 1746, 12mo., 
| very well put together from the Scols Magazine, 
| and is the best history of that period extant. 
| I do not even except Home's 4to. 
Rural Love, a Scottish Tale, 8vo, 1759. 
The Earl of Douglas, a Dramatick Essay, 8vo, 
| 1760. I forget whether he called it a dramatic 
history or not, but it is mentioned, not in the most 
honourable manner, in the Monthly Review. In 
the play a bull’s head, the signal of death to one of 


* “The History of the Rebellion in 1745 and 1746, 
extracted from the Scots Magazine: with an Appendix 
containing An Account of the Trials of the Rebels, the 
Pretender and his Son’s Declarations, &c. 


12mo, 1755. 


Aberdeen, 
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the company, is brought in and set on the table. 
This drew upon him the ridicule of the wags here, | 
who one night set up over his shop door a bull's | 
head, and underneath it in large letters : 
“0 Francy Douglas! Francy Douglas, O! 

This black bull’s head, hath wrought the mickie woe!” 


All my endeavours to procure a copy have | 
hitherto been in vain, but 1 shall not yet give up | 
the chace. 

Letter to a Noble Lord on the Douglas Cause, 
1768. 

After he went to Paisley he published 

Reflexions on Celibacy and Marriage, 8vo0, pp. 
80. (Anon.) 

Description of the East Coast of Scotland from 
Edinburgh to Cullen, with a particular Description 
of Aberdeen, §c., 12mo, 1782. Ithas passed through 
two editions. 

Familiar Letters on Different Subjecis. 

I recollect no other particulars of Mr. Douglas 
except that he was bred a Presbyterian, but went 
over to the Church of England, and like other 
new converts displayed much acrimony against the 
church he had left, His farming was theoretical 
not practical, and so fared of it. He had nearly 
beggared himself on his farm at Drum. The last 
of his projects here was that of killing mutton, 
and bringing it to the Aberdeen market ; but it 
was so poorly fed, and cut out in so unworkman- 
like manner, that nobody would buy it. 

I am, Dear Brother, 
Yours affectionately, 
J. Cuatmers. 


Leigh Hunt to Thomas Hill, Editor of “ The 
Monthly Mirror.” 

35, Portland Street, 4th Jan. 1812. 
Dear Hirt,—I am truly sorry, I assure you, 
that I cannot accept your invitation for to-morrow, 
both on account of the sickness that prevents me, 
and of the society which I should enjoy ; but I 
am under the Doctor's hands for Heaven knows 
what of fever and indigestion, and “ find it totally 
impossible to proceed.” Do you ever come this 
way, or recollect, except in your hospitable mo- 
ments, that I am alive? If so, pray let me see 
your visage, and hear something about Sydenham | 

and the bard.* 

Yours, wrapped up in flannel and politics, 

Leieu 


ROBERT MYLNE, ETC. 

Robert Mylne, the celebrated architect of Black- 
friars Bridge.(who lies buried by the side of Sir 
Christopher Wren in St. Paul's) having been 
mentioned in one or two recent numbers, I am 


* Thomas Campbell, the bard of Hope. 
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induced to send you a memorial which he left 
behind him in Greyfxiars’ Cemetery, Perth. On 
the inner face of the north wall, there is this in- 
scription :— 

“Near this spot lies John Mylne, Master-mason to 
James VI., who, about two centuries ago, rebuilt the 
ancient bridge over the Tay, opposite the High Street, 
which a dreadfull inundation swept away, x1v. October, 
M.DC.XX1.—Robert Mylne, Architect, erected this stone, 
to restore and perpetuate the memory of his ancestors, 
M.DCC. LXXty.” 


On the ground below, within iron rails, there is 
what may have been the topstone of a table-monu- 
ment, bearing these lines : — 

“ This stone entombes the dust of famous Mill, 
Renounéd cheifly in his tyme for skill 
In architecture: his learn’d art did lay 
The spatious arches of the bridge of Tay, 
Which as dimolisht by a mighty spate, 
So was his fabricke by the course of fate 
Six lustres since, and more: his progeny 
Succeiding to that art, there sire outvy ; 
And this asign’d, his worth deservéd on(e) 
Of jet or marble, not of common stone, 

*Tam ArTe QuAM Marre.’ 

Seven foot of ground, clay flour, clay wall, 
Serve both for chamber, now, and hall, 
To Master Mill, whose squr-buile brain 
Could ten Escurialls well containe 
Whill hee breath’d lyfe; yet in his sonne 
And sonn’s sore, he leves tuo for one, 
Who to advance Mill’s art and fame, 
Make stocks and stones speak out his name.” 


The word “ squr-buile,” when copying the in- 
scription, I had read “ square-built ;” but I after- 


| wards found the lines (without the Latin motto) 


in Cant’s notes to Adainson’s Muses’ Threnodie ; 
and at the bottom of the page is this explanation: 
— “A French word, adopted into the old Scottish 
language, in the northern counties, to signifie an 
ingenious artist who understands every science.” 
But Jamieson, who has the word in his Scoltish 
Dictionary, remarks, in reference to Cant’s note, 
that he knows not what French term is referred 
to, “if it be not escarbillat, fantastical, humorous.” 

The grandson referred to in the epitaph, Robert 
Mylne of Balfargie, master-mason to Charles II, 
rebuilt the Cross of Perth, 1668-69 ; and we learn 
from Mr. Cant that a progenitor was distinguished 
by James IIL, “a great patron and encourager of 
masonry ;" so that the architectural line stretches 
down from the third James to the third George. 

The burial-ground of the Greyfriars is rich in 
inscriptions, covering a period of far on to three 
centuries; and, if I am not trespassing too largely 
on your space, one or two may be added. 

First, the memorial of the Rev. William Wilson, 
a leader in the secession of the last century, 
headed by the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine of Stirling, 
deposed in 1740 : — 

“ Monumentum Gul! Wilson, Pastoris qui in Dee 
suo Jesu Christo, obiit anno 1741, wtatis 51, 

“Nuper eras Pastor diyus doctorque diserlus: nunc 
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super astra volas. Hic licet ossa cubant magnum edunt 
nomen tua dicta didactica majus celica vita comes maxi- 
mum et uberius. * 


“ More brave than David’s mighty men, 

This champion fought it fair, 

In truth’s defence, both by his pen, 
The pulpit, and the chair. 

He stood with his associates true, 

And taught to render homage due 
To God and Cesar both; 

Earth raging, from his sacred post 
Debarr’d the worthy sage. 

Heaven frowning, sent a furious host 
To venge the sacriledge. 

Mourn, Zion! your Elijah’s gone, 
And wafted to the skies: 

Mourn till his firy car bring down 
A saint of equal size.” 

This noble tribute is preceded by an open book, 
with the ninth verse of the forty-eighth psalm 
engraven on its page—“ We have thought of thy 
loving-kindness, O God, in the midst of thy tem- 
ple” — being “ the text he last preached on™ ; and 


there are lines on the margin of the stone in- | 


forming us that the departed pastor lies buried 
with his wife and children. 


With Ebenezer Erskine, was also deposed his | 


brother Ralph, of Dunfermline, author of Gospel 
Sonnets. They were sons of Henry Erskine, of 
Cornhill, on the Tweed, ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662; and to Ralph Erskine is 
ascribed the fine epitaph, given below, on Colin 


Brown, Provost of Perth (a leading seces- 
sionist) : — 
“¢, Ca....uteet Sed.... B. 
J. (Coat of arms.) Dz. 


Here lies the body of Coin Brown, late Provost of 
Perth, who died 17 October, 1747, aged 71 years. 
“ Friend, do not, carless on thy road, 
O’erlook this humble shrine ; 
For if thou art a friend of God, 
Here ly’s a friend of thine. 
“ His closet was a Bethel sweet, 
His house a house of prayer: 
In homely strain at Jesus’ feet, 
He daily wrestled there. 
“ He to the City was a guide, 
And to the Church a fence; 
Nor could within the camp abide, 
When truth was banish’d thence. 
« His life and death did both express, 
What strength of grace was given: 
His life a lamp of holiness, 
His death a dawn of heaven. 
“VIVE MEMOR LETHI: FUGIT HORA.” 

Round the stone, the names of a goodly number 
of sons and daughters, “all children to Collin 
Brown and Janet Dalglish, his spouse.” 

One more inscription—which I had an occa- 
sional difficulty in deciphering, and which may 
endure on your pages long after it has been eflaced 
from the stone : — 

“ Hic sepulta jacet ANNA DaLcatnns, uxor Reverendi 


Donaldi Fraseri, qux obiit die 2 Maii, anno Domini 1822, 
xtatis suse 30, 
“ She had a grace which stole upon the heart, 

Smiling as childhood, and as void of art; 
A look that spoke the friendly feeling breast ; 
A voice to soothe the troubled soul to rest ; 
A temper gentle as the vernal breeze, 
Which ever pleased without a thought to please; 
Virtues that time and chance and sorrow brave, 
Unfolding charms which triumph o’er the grave. 
Yet shall her mouldering form more lovely rise, 
For brighter beauties dawn in other skies : 
A form celestial the pure soul enshrines, 
And virtue in its native lustre shines, 

“ Etiam Magdalene Fraser, filia eorum, que obiit 21 
| Jul. 1822, statis sue 4}.” 

Mr. Fraser, I was informed, was a Wesleyan 
| minister ; and the elegant epitaph on his wife may 

have come from his own pen. Dwnety. 


SKULL OF CROMWELL. 


Since writing the remarks upon the Burial 
Place of Cromwell, I have referred to your fifth 
volume, and I observe some references to the skull 
of Cromwell, supposed to be in the possession of Mr. 
W. A. Wilkinson of Beckenham, late M.P. for 
Lambeth. I have had, by the kindness of that 
gentleman, several opportunities of examining it, 
| and I must say there is a large amount of circum- 
stantial evidence in favour of this being the skull, 
or rather head, of the Protector. In the 17th 
vol. of the Phrenological Journal will be found a 
very interesting paper contributed by Mr. C. 
Donovan, Professor of Phrenology. The history 
of the skull as given by Mr. Wilkinson is curious. 
I have already said that the bodies of Cromwell, 
Ireton, and Bradshaw were exhumed, beheaded, 
and the heads placed upon the top of Westminster 
Hall. The account given is this. I quote the 
words of Mr. Donovan : — 

“At the latter end of the reign of James II. it was 
blown off one stormy night (i. e. the head of Cromwell), 
and taken up by the sentinel on duty, one probably of 
the many persons whose loyalty had been alienated by 
the conduct of that monarch and his brother, and de- 
tained in spite of a proclamation issued by the govern- 
ment, commanding its immediate restoration. It was 


| subsequently sold to one of the Cambridgeshire Russells, 


a family united to that of Cromwell by three distinct mar- 


| riages within the space of twenty years, through whic! 
| family it descended privately along with the box in which 


it is now deposited, until it came into the hands of the well 
known Samuel Russell, who exhibited it publicly for 
money, and ultimately sold it in April, 1787, to Mr. Cox, 
the proprietor of the celebrated museum in Spring Gar- 
dens. Mr. Cox never exhibited the head, but kept it in 
strict privacy. On disposing of his museum, he sold it 
to three joint purchasers for 230 And these individuals 
being violent democrats, exhibited it publicly in Mead's 
Court, Bond Street, at the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, 1799, charging haif-a-crown for admission. The 


MS. in the possession of the present owner states that the 
latest survivor of these three persons fell from his horse 
in an apoplectic fit, of which he died; and that the head 
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having become the property of his daughter, was by her 
sold to ihe father of its present proprietor, who, from a 
memorandum in his father’s handwriting, has permitted 
me to make the following extract : — 


sion nearly fifteen years. I have shown it to hundreds of 
people, and only one gentleman ever brought forward an 
objection to any part of the evidence. He was a member 
of Parliament, and a descendant by a collateral branch 
from Cromwell.’” 

Mr. Donovan then cites a good deal of corro- 
borative testimony, and gives an engraving of the 
head, with the spike still attached to it; and he 
says that it agrees in size and general configuration 
with the bust in possession of the Duke of Grafton. 

My own judgment is, that this head is much 
more likely to prove the head of Cromwell than 
that at the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. None 
but students of phrenology will attach any im- 
portance to the evidence deduced by Mr. Dono- 
yan from his manipulation of the skull; but the 
general facts are of so strong a nature and so con- 
nected, that, with every disposition to doubt the 
evidence, I am compelled to say that it is all but 
conclusive. 


RELIGIOUS PANICS: AND A NOTE ON HALLAM’S 
“ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.” 


A panic, similar to that which has just occurred 
about the now celebrated volume of Essays and 
Reviews, happened in Scotland a little more than 
acentury ago. The following short account of it 
is abridged from the Life of Lord Kames by Lord 
Woodhouslee, b. i. 5 : — 

In the year 1751, Lord Kames, then Mr. Home, 
published a work entitled Essays on the Principles 
of Morals and Natural Religion: the object of 
which was to combat some of the doctrines pro- 
pounded by Hume in his Essays and Treatises, 
and which appeared to Mr. Home to affect deeply 
the great interests of society, and to shake the 
foundation of the moral agency of man. He had 
before in vain attempted to dissuade Hume from 
publishing the objectionable Essays, in which the 
principal doctrines of his “ dead-born” (to use his 
own expression) Treatise on Human Nature were 
reproduced in a better form and more polished 
style. Mr. Home, therefore, earnestly wished to 
counteract the pernicious influence of these doc- 
trines by exposing the error and sophistry of the 
reasonings on which they were founded. It is 
not my intention to advert to the arguments on 
either side : I therefore pass on at once to remark, 
that Mr. Home's work—the purpose of which 
was to fix the principles of morals on what he 
considered an immutable basis, to enforce the 
proofs of the existence and attributes of the Deity, 
and to combat the doctrines of the sceptical phi- 
losophy and expose its mischievous tendency — 
was destined to draw upon its author the reproach 
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of = and impiety. The controversy 
that followed would perhaps have differed little 
from other controversies of like nature, had not 


‘June 25, 1827. ‘This head has now been in my posses- | SMe of his opponents been of so intolerant a 


spirit that nothing less than the interference of 
ecclesiastical authority could satisfy their zeal. 
The most distinguished of these persons was the 
Rev. George Anderson, a clergyman of the Church 
of Scotland: a man of bold spirit and irascible 
temperament, and of considerable learning and 
vigour of mind. After some sparring through the 
ress, Mr. Anderson and his partisans at length, 
in 1756, determined to bring the matter before 
the General Assembly. A motion was therefore 
made in the Committee for Overtures to lead to 
the appointment by the General Assembly of a 
committee “to inquire into the writings of this 
author [David Hume], to call him before them and 
prepare the matter for the next General Assem- 
bly.” This motion was, in terms confined to Hume 
and his writings; but is said to have been levelled 
at Lord Kames as well, whose name is supposed 
to have been omitted from a feeling of respect to 
the high office, that of a judge of the Court of 
Session, to which he had then recently been pro- 
moted, A very keen debate, which lasted two 
days, ensued ; and terminated in the rejection of 
the motion by a majority of fifty to seventeen 
votes. The principal arguments against the mo- 
tion were similar to some of those which were 
much dwelt upon in the recent debates in Convo- 
cation, namely, the danger of extending the in- 
fluence of the very opinions it was proposed to 
condemn ; by exciting curiosity for the perusal 
of the objectionable books, rendering them the 
subject of gencral discussion in conversation, and 
encouraging the publication of defences, explana- 
tions, and commentaries, which would bring down 
to the level of common understandings topics 
which were then, from the abstract and meta- 
physical garb in which they were clothed, suited 
to the understanding of a few philosophers only. 
The zeal of Mr. Anderson was not checked by 
this unsuccessful experiment, but vented itself in 
a new endeavour to raise the spirit of intolerance. 
He presented a Petition and Complaint to the Pres- 
bytery of Edinburgh in his own name, and in the 
name of all who chose to adhere to him, against 
the printer and publishers of Lord Kames’s book ; 
requiring that the Presbytery should summon 
them to appear and declare the name of the au- 
thor, in order that he might be censured “ accord- 
ing to the law of the Gospel, and the practice of 
this and all other well-governed churches.” ‘The 
persons complained against appeared by counsel, 
and gave in formal defences, to which Mr. Ander- 
son obtained leave to reply; but be died before 
the next meeting of the Presbytery. The de- 
fendants, however, wisely waived all objection for 
want of a prosecutor, and consented to the Court 
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giving judgment on the merits of the case. After 
a discussion similar to that which had taken place 
in the Committee for Overtures, the complaint 
was rejected ; and here the matter seems to have 
ended. 

Perhaps some of your Scottish readers can give 
further information on this subject, which has a 
peculiar interest at present. Was the panic 
extensive ? 

From the above account it would appear, that 
the Scottish Ecclesiastical Courts a century ago 


enjoyed the power of censuring ; and in reality, | 


by means of costs, of severely punishing laymen 
for their religious opinions: a most oppressive 
power, similar to, though less than the powers 
formerly exercised in England by the odious 
Court of High Commission. Do the Scottish 
Courts lay claim to —I[ ean hardly suppose they 
would attempt to use —such a power at present? 

As I have alluded to the Court of High Com- 
mission, and as Lord Coke’s works are not gene- 
rally accessible, perhaps I may be allowed to add, 
that the passage in the 4th Institute, denying 
altogether the right of that Court to fine or im- 

rison, referred to by Mr. Hallam (Const. Hist., 
1, 517, n. 6th edit.), is not, as might be supposed 
from his cursory mention of it, a mere expression 
of Coke's own private opinion; but is a solemn 
resolution “ of the whole Court of Common Pleas, 
Pasch. 9 Jacobi regis, upon often conference and 
mature deliberation,” and “set down in writing 
by the commandment of King James” (4 Inst. 
335 and 324). Coke was then Lord Chief Justice 
of that Court. The substance of the argument 
is, that, inasmuch as the crown could not confer 
upon the Court of High Commission the power to 
fine and imprison in ecclesiastical causes, except 
by virtue of the statute 1 Eliz. c. 1., it could not 
do so at all: because, by that statute such juris- 
diction ecclesiastical only, as by any ecclesias- 


tical authority had theretofore been or lawfully | 


might be exercised or used, was united and an- 
nexed to the crown; and of that jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical, the power to fine and imprison had 
never formed part. Davin Gam. 


HARLEIAN SCRAPS.—No. IV. 


Among old English treatises on spiritual mat- 
ters, there are two copies in the Harleian collec- 
tion of MSS. of a remarkable work on mystical 
theology, entitled the “ Clowde of Unknowinge ;” 
they are Nos, $59 and 674. The former is thus 
described in the printed Catalogue: “A theolo- 


gical treatise entituled the Clowde of Unknow- | 


inge,” which, in the Appendix to the printed 
Catalogue of the MSS. kept in the several college 


libraries in Oxford, is ascribed to William Ex. | 


meuse (Exmewe), or to Mauritius Chawne 


| 


| the following words: “ Laus Deo et honor ; prey 
for the wryter qui sum nominatus Walterus 
Fitz-Herbert. Deo gratias.” The writer of the 

Catalogue by this seems to imply that Walter 

| Fitzherbert was the author of the treatise, but he 

| evidently was merely the transcriber. Neither 
does the Catalogue give the words accurately. 
They thus stand in the MS.: “Laus Deo et 
honor; prey for the wryter qui nominatur Wal- 

terus ffytz Herbert. Deo gratias.” The book 
begins thus : — 

“Thys is a boke of cOtemplacyd, y¢ whych is clepyd ye 
clowde of unknowyng, in y¢ whych a soul is oned to god 
yn love: of y* whych is y® ploge: — 

“Glorye be to god y® fathyr, honowre & worshype to 
y* son, lowyng and preysyng to y* holy gost, & ever de- 
voute thankyngs to y* holy tite. amen. 

“Lord god, to whd all hertys bene opyn & unto whi 
all wyll spekyth, & unto whé no pvy thyng is hyd, I be- 
sech the so for to clense y® yntent of myne hert, & so 
ly3ten my soule wt y* onspekeabyll gefte of y¥ grace, yt 

| I may pfytly love the & preyse the worthly, & so to 
wryte of the at y'* tyme as is most to y! plesyng. amen.” 


No. 674 is very neatly written on parchment. 
| The Catalogue refers it more probably to Ex- 
|meuse (Exmewe) than to Maurice Chawney 
(Chauncey), who, in the opinion of the writer, 
lived too recently. In my humble opinion, the 
| author lived many years before either of them, 
| It seems to be admitted that it was composed by 
a Carthusian. Exmewe and Chauncey were both 
Carthusians, members of the London Charter- 
house. Exmewe was executed at T'yburn, 27th 
Hen. VIII. (1535), for denying the king's supre- 
|macy. (Hall's Chron., ed. 1809, p. 817. See also 
| Ellis’s Original Letters, 1st Series, vol. ii. p. 76.) 
| Chauncey escaped the king’s vengeance, and died 
| on the Continent, as late as 1581. Petraeus gives 
| us an account of him in the Bibliotheca Cartu- 
| siana, as the author of the History of the English 
| Carthusian Martyrs ; but mentions not this work 
of The Cloud, which he would have done had 
, Chauncey written it. The Harleian MSS., them- 
| selves only copies, bear evidence, it seems to me, 
| of a considerably earlier date. The Benedictine 
| Father Baker, author of many spiritual treatises 
| not printed, and from whose writings the work 
Sancta Sophia was compiled, and who, by the 
| way, was the principal collector of the materials 
for the work Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, 
edited and published in the name of Clement 
Reyner, has written a treatise entitled Secretuim 
| Mysticum, otherwise an Exposition of the Booke 
| called the Clowde, in the preface to which he says: 


“ By the wordes and phrases of the booke, I conjecture 
that it was first penned & made about the time of Richard 
the IIL, King of England, or at least in the time of King 
| Henry the VII. And so I conceive it was penned about 
the veare of our Lorde 1500, or some fewe yeares befure 
or after. I do not take it to be anie translation, but to 


Y | have been first penned in the English tongue, as we have 


(Chauncey). But at the end of this copy I find | 


it. It maie well be there be coppies of it in England, 
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and one I am sure there is, that is at this time in the 
possession of one of our fathers there. It hath never as 
yet ben printed, whereof the reason likelie is the height 

or sublimesse of the matter, being unfitte for manie to 
reade, «nd few being able to understande it; and accord- 
ingly the author himself doth in the later ende of the 
treatise advise him for whem he wrote it, to be warie to 
whome he did communicate or impart it. . . . . Who the 
guthor of it was is unknowne, at least to me, His humi- 
litie would not permitte him to putte his name to it..... 
It is said that the coppic wherehence your said coppie 
was taken, was brought over into thes partes out of Eng- 
land by the English Carthusians, when they forsooke 
their country uppon A. schisme of King Henry the VIII. 

Finally, by meanes through the Providence of God, the 
booke is come to this house (the Benedictine Convent at 
Cambray). God enable you to understande it, and to 
make right use of it; for I esteeme it to be an excellent 
vooke for those who do understande it.” 

The above is taken from a MS. in my posses- 
sion containing the first part of Baker's Secrets 
Mysticum, and which the very Rev. Norbert 
Sweeney, in his enumeration of Father Baker's 
writings, in his lately published Life of Baker, 
says is lost. I know not whether Mr. Sweeney 
sees “N. & Q.;” if he does, he will be glad to 
know that I possess the missing treatise. 

I will add yet another scrap to this Note. In 
Harl. MS. 862, p. 136, there is a widow lady's 
solemn engagement to be continent unto death:— 

“Die tli, anno tli, facta professio subse ripta coram 
Reverendo pre Sar Epo. —1 Margarete Englishe yat 

was som tyme y° wiffe off phili; ot Dauntesey, make 
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myne avowe to god & ye hye blisful trynite, to oure lady | 


sevnt Mary & to ail y¢ blisfu! company off hevyn, and to 
y¢ Richarde Byschop off Saresbury my gostly fader, to 
lyffe in chastitie and clennes off my body fro this tyme 
forward as long as my lyffe lestish, never to take other 
spowse bot onely criste ihf. Presentibus migro henrico 


Chichele legum doctore Canonico Sarum et Jobne Wy- | 


ther subdecano Sar.” 

The bishop must have been Richard Metford, 
13895—1407. Canon Henry Chichele was after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Joun WILLIAMs, 


Arno’s Court. 


BURIALS AT ST. ANDREW’S, HOLBORN. 


The following extracts, from the Burial Regis- | 


ter of St. Andrew 3 Holborn, may be of value and 
interest to some of your readers, and I therefore 
gladly place them at your disposal : — 


1962, May 30. Sir Richard Goodringe, knt., buried in ye 
quire. 

1571, Aug. 15. Sir John Wetherington (Widdrington ?) 

1574, Mar. 15. Richard Hanson, of Richmond, minister. 

iF 578, Dec. 8. Raphe Wiliyn, parson of this parish church. 

1579, Apr. 16. Agnes Whillyn, wife of S* Raphe Willyn, 
parson of this church. 

» Apr. 21. Richard Longworth, D.D., Dean of West- 

minster (? Weste hester, i i. e. Che ter). 

1591, June 27. Edward Gaskine, gent., of Gray’ 3 Inn. 

1603, Jan. 6. Sir Thomas Tasborow, 

1604, Noy. 5. Sir Philip Parker, . 


1699, June 24. Sir Walter Askue. 
1619, Mar. 13. Leonard Maps, of Furnival’s Inn, gcnt. 
161), Feb. 29. Sir Vincent Skiner, knt, out of IJzaack 
shurst’s house in High Holborn, being a pri- 


son. 
1616, July 24. Sir Ric hd. White, gent. out of ye lady of 
South ampton’s house, 

+» Nov. 16. Francis Nollton Norton (Nalton), 
gent., sometime a prebend of York. 

1620, June 8. John Newman, vicker sometime of Lid- 
lington, Beds, 

» June 30. Sir John Ashburnham, knt., of Ashburn- 
ham in Sussex, out of Isaac Bringhurst’s house. 

162°, Feb. 8. Robert Shute, Counsellor of Gryy’s lin, and 
Recorder of London, out of his house in Leaden 
Porche, High Holborn. 
1621, May 29. Thomas Pope, gent., sometime Principle 
of Stap Inn. 

623, Dec. 29. W™ Frende, gent., a minister, a Leicester- 
shire man, out of Gray’s Inn Hall. 

1624, Noy. 18. Henry Stubbs, sometime minister of this 
church, 

» Dee. 31. Gre gory Duckett, D.D., parson of this 
church, sometime when he lived ; 3 died ye 29, 

1626, Apr. 1, Thomas Farmer, minister sometime at y* 

Min 8, 

» Dee. 15. Margaret Duckett al’s Berrey, wife of Giles 
DBerrey, D.D., at Bradwell, co. Essex, and some- 
time wife to Dt Duckett, sometime parson of this 
chureh; was buried for Little St Bartholomew's, 
Smithfield. 

1628, July 23. Sir Albony Stephney, knight banneret. 
— Mar. 16. Sir W™ Every al’s Ewery, kut. 

1629, July 13. Janes Dawson, Esq., Scrjeant-maior, who 
was killed when the uproar was in Fleet St, being 
the 10° of July. 

Sept. 10. Sir Charles Yelverton, knt., sometime of 

Caray's Inn. 

» Sept. 29. Sir Edw. Fryer, who diced at Erith in 


” 


Kent. 
» Dee. 13. Sir Francis Hubert, knt., died in Gray's 
Inn. 


1630, Apr. 10. Sir Robt Brooke, knt., from Mr Brook's 
house at the further end of Gray’s Inn Lane. 

» Sept. 50. Sir John Dillon, kunt. 

» Dee. 28. Sir Thomas Power, knt., died in Chancery 
Lane 27", 

1631, July 1. Anthonie Crafts, minister. 

1634, Feb. 15, Warner Marshall, a minister. 

1632, Apr. 20. Sir Fardinando Audley, knt., died sud- 
denly at Henry Goodall’s house in Fuller's Rents, 
the 

Nov. 23. Sir Oliver Butler, died in Seroop’s Court, 
rried away. 

1633, Nov. 27. Doeter Dalby (Dolben), Bishop of Banger, 
died in his house in Shee Lane the 27", carried 
away to Hackney. 

1634, Feb. 6. Sir Thomas Richardson, knt., Lord Chicf 
Justice of the King’s Bench, died in his house in 
Chancery Lane the 4'*; buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

»» Feb. 13. Sir Thos. Maples, knt., carried away into 

» Feb. 27. Christopher Rogerson, sometime chaplain 
to Sir Thos. Richardson, Lord Chief Justice of K. B. 

1635, May 22. Sir Rich. St George, knt., one of y* King’s 
heralds. 

July 6. Richard Sibbs, D.D., sometime preacher in 
Gray’s Inn, died in his chambers, 5th, 


” 


London. 


Dec. 21. Robert Mason, Esq., sometime Recorder of 
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163}, Feb. 25. John (Francis) White, D.D., and sometime 
Bp. of Ely, died in his house called Ely House in 
Holborn, but buried in S. Paull’s Church, 

1638, July 4. Richard Graves, a young man, a divine, a 
third son of John Graves, of Greaves, in co. of 
Derby, Esq., died at Mt Williams's house, Gray’s 
Inn Lane, the 2°4, 

» Dee. 29. Sir Richard Gargrave, knt., carried away. 

1672, Mar. 6. Richard Shukbrough, Clerk and Dean of 
Cannot (Connor), near Knockforgis in Ireland, 
died in Randall Dorrington’s house in Church- 
yard Alley, Fetter Lane, 5", 

1640, July 3. Sir Sam! Sallenstoll or Saltenstole, knt., 
died the 1*, buried in our chancel. 

Dec. 14. Sir William Joanes, knt., died at his house 
in High Holborn, 9"; buried under Lincoln's 
Inn Chapel. 

1641, May 21. Sir Thomas Munson, knt., died at Magda- 
len Cotton's house, against Gray's Inn Gate in 
Holborn, carried away. 

J.C.R. 


Hlinor Notes. 


Tue Harmonious Biacksmita. — Before time 
finally rubs out the present inscriptions upon the 
wooden tomb which is erected over the grave of 
the Harmonious Blacksmith, in Whitchurch yard, 
Little Stanmore, Middlesex, it is well to enshrine 
them in the pages of “N. & Q.,” for it is en | 
certain that printed paper in a book-form will 
long outlast a painted board exposed to the sea- 
sons in a country churchyard. 

The tomb is of that same design so common in 


| 


eleventh century) workmanship, which particu. 
larly attracted my attention and admiration, both 
from the exquisite beauty of the design, and for 
the variety and almost priceless value of the gems 
(diamonds, pearls, and rubies) that ornamented 
it. On being allowed to examine the chalice nar. 
rowly, I found it had also a very curious history 
encrusted upon it, which would have given worth 
to a humble wooden cup. It is said to have be- 
longed to the old church of St. Remy, and is 
known as the chalice of the saint; it is of gold, 
chased, dead, and of the most simple form of open 
cup and broad stand. On a belt in the narrowest 
part are the jewels, and a design in dead gold 
filagree of gold wire and round-headed gold studs 
(of great beauty in design, resembling the Greek 
in taste) covers the stand: on the extreme edge, 
in an engraved band about quarter inch broad, in 
Archaic and straggling, but distinct and deeply 


_ cut letters, is the following inscription (verb., e 


England when made of wood, consisting of a post | 


at each end of the grave with a horizontal board 
between them, upon which the lettering is painted. 
The intelligible existence of such monuments is 
about sixty years, by which it is easy to learn 
how long the present one to William Powel will 
indicate his burial-place. 

The inscription on the eastern side of the tomb 
is thus: — 

“Sacred to the Memory of Witt1Am Powrt, 
Tue Harmontous BLacksmiTH. 
Died February 27" 1780, aged about 78.” 

On the western side we read :— 

“He was Parish Clerk at this Church many years 
during the time the immortal Handel resided much at 
Cannons with the Duke of Chandos. Erected by permis- 
sion of the Reverend G. Mutter, free of expence, through 
the exertion of R¢ Clark and Heny Wylde, 1835.” 

London pedestrians would find Whitchurch well 
worthy a visit.* Septimus Presse. 


Caarice or St. Remy.— When visiting the 
cathedral at Rheims in May last, I examined 
with great pleasure the fine collection of church 
plate there preserved, a portion being that used 


at the consecration of the sovereigns of France, P 
many of the pieces are valuable from an histo- | 


rical, and others from an artistical point of view. 
Among the latter is a chalice of early (it is said 


[* See “N, & Q.” i, 356.] 


lit.):— 

“9% QuicuMQUE: HUNC : CALICEM INVADIAVERIT: 
VEL. AB. HAc*. ECCLESIAt. REMENSI. ALIQUO. 
MODO. ALIANAVERIT].*, ANATHEMA, SIT. FIAT, 
AMEN 

Notwithstanding the terrors of this epigraph, 
the chalice was taken away in the dark hour of 
1793, and, by whom or how I know not, acquired 
for the Bibliotheque (then Royal) at Paris, and 
there remained until Napoleon III. on a visit to 
that institution in 1854 (I think) saw it, noticed 
the inscription, and learning its tenor, caused it 
to be transmitted back to Rheims, after an ab- 
sence of some sixty years, with a letter and a 
jewelled snuff-box to the Archbishop: I think 
about one of the strangest crumbs of imperial 
policy to be picked up, and worth registration. 

C. D. Lamont. 


Menpetssoun’s W eppine Marcu. — This well- 
known and popular composition forms part of the 
music written by its composer for Shakspeare’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream, the commencement of 
it serving as a prelude to the fifth act, and—the 
curtain rising during its performance —the con- 
clusion as an accompaniment to the entry of 
Theseus and Hyppolita with their bridal train. 
It is not unworthy of being recorded how this 
piece of pageant music, designed by its composer 
for the service of the theatre, is gradually becom- 
ing adopted into that of the church. We learn 
from the newspapers that it was recently per- 
formed on the organ in Westminster Abbey, as a 
conclusion to the marriage ceremony at the nup- 
tials of the Earl of Caernarvon, and earlier in the 
resent year it was employed in like manner 
in the same venerable edifice at the marriage of 
Miss Lupton, daughter of a minor canon; and also 
in Wells Cathedral at the marriage of Miss Eden, 
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| 
daughter of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. All 
these marriages were chorally celebrated. The 
march has likewise occasionally been heard on the 
organs of other churches at marriages performed , 
within the last three years. Was it ever em- 
ployed on such occasions prior to the wedding of 
the Princess Royal in January 1858, and has it 
been so employed in Germany or elsewhere 


abroad ? W. H. Husk. 


Spurs Catueprars.—In most cathedrals it 
is the custom for the choristers to claim a fine 
from persons entering them wearing spurs. This 
custom is a very ancient one, royalty even not 
being exempt, for one of the items in the Privy 
Purse Expenses of Henry VII. is as follows : — 


“1495. Oct. 1. To the children, for the King’s spoures 


A similar entry occurs thrice in the reign of 
Henry VIII. in the year 1530. The person about 
to be mulcted has, however, one chance of escape, 
for he can demand that the youngest chorister 
be brought before him, and should he be found 
imperfectly instructed in his gamut, the fine is 
not paid. In this way the late Duke of Welling- | 
ton evaded the payment of the fine on one occa- 
sion at (I think) St. George’s Chapel. 

Within my recollection a person applied to the 
magistrates at Hereford for redress, the choristers 
having decamped with his hat on his refusal to 
pay the customary fine. The magistrates de- 
cided in favour of the boys. J. Woopwarp. 

Shoreham, 


Buriat Custom. — The extremely rigorous 
manner in which the inhabitants of New England 
in former times observed the Sunday, is well 
known, In the year 1727, a law was passed to 
prevent the profanation of that day “ by children 
and servants gathering in the streets, and walking 
up and down to and from funerals.” 

The New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety has, among its collections, a permit to bary. | 
It is as follows : — 

Plymouth, ss. 

“ Licence is hereby granted to Benjamin Leonard (and 
all concerned) to bury his Deceased Wife to-morrow 
(altho’ Lord’s Day), least the Corps of the Dec* prove 
offensive by Reason of the hot season. 

Jostan Epson, jun", Just. Pacis. 

“ August 20, 1757.” 

This foolish law was repealed in 1760. (See 
The American Historical Magazine, October, 
1857), K. P, D. E. 


Newton Reuic. — Some four or five years ago, 
when steps were being taken for erecting the statue 
of Newton, which now adorns the southern entrance 
toGrantham, you inserted for me in your columns a 
query as to what had become of a piece of stone, once 
forming part of a window-sill in Grantham School, 
and bearing the name of “ Isaac Newton,” cut by | 


himself when a schoolboy there, which, as I heard 
when I was myself a schoolboy there some forty 
years since, had been carried off by a mason who 
was employed on some repairs, and by him pre- 
sented to a gentleman then living in the largest 
house in the town. No answer to the inquiry has 
appeared in “N. & Q,” I think, theretore, that 
you will gladly insert, and that your readers will 
gladly receive, some further information on the 
subject which I have lately procured. It was 
suggested to me by a fellow-traveller on the Great 
Northern Railway, to whom I was mentioning the 
above particulars as we were passing Grantham, 
that probably I might find this stone in the 
library of the Royal Society. On my next visit 


| to London I went there. Mr. Walter White, the 


librarian, most courteously showed me the princi- 
pal relics of Newton in his custody; but said that 
he had understood that the stone in question was 
now in Grantham School, and had been one of 
the grand objects of interest to the distinguished 
party which assembled to witness the inauguration 
of the statue. Having occasion a short time after 
to go to Grantham, I eagerly wended my way to- 
wards the school. Luckily on my road I met an 
intelligent native of Grantham, who had also been 
a scholar there some thirty or forty years since. 
On my mentioning to him my errand, he said “I 
can give you some further particulars about that 
stone. It was cut out, as you heard, by a mason, 
who presented it to Mr. Douglas, the owner and 
occupier of the big house. Mr. Douglas told me 
himself that he gave it to George 1V., then Prince 
Regent, and that he believed that it was swept 
away with the lumber of Carlton House.” I fear, 
therefore, that this valuable relic is lost beyond 
recovery. I feel convinced that the name now to 
be seen on a window-sill in Grantham School, 
which, after hearing the above account, I pro- 
ceeded to examine, was not cut by Newton. 
Neither I nor my Grantham friend saw or heard 
of it when we were at the school; and I am told 
that the late head-ma-ter has been heard to say, 


| that the concluding letters (I suppose he meant 


E W T ON) were added in his time, which began 
several years after I had left. SENESCENS. 


TRamMway.— 

“ The father of Sir Jas. Outram was the founder of the 
Butterley Ironworks, now the largest ironworks in Eng- 
land. He was a man of great ability, energetic, self- 
reliant, of fertile and ready resources; so much s0, that 
his opinion was deferred to by many of the most eminent 
engineers of the day, such as Sir John Rennie and Thos, 
Telford. He was the first, in connection with these 
works, to lay down an iron way, and it is to this cireum- 
stance, and from his name, that we have the term ‘ tram- 
way.’ ”— Stamford Mercury, Sep. 6, 1861. 

K. P.D. E. 


Waxes on THE Lancasnire AND YORKSHIRE 
Borper. — The village festival, which in most 
counties of England takes place on the anniver- 
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sary of the day when the parish church was con- 
secrated, or on the day of the saint to whom it is 
dedicated, is kept here at a different time and in 
a different manner than in any other county I 
have lived in. 

At the approach of autumn, when rushes are in 
full length, certain days are set apart for the 
different towns and villages in this neighbourhood, 
when all work is stopped, and everybody rejoices 
and makes merry. Some young men of the parish 
load a hand-cart with rushes, sometimes 10 to 12 
feet high; and with these carts, which are often 
most gorgeously decorated with flags, ribbons, 
&e., sometimes with plate borrowed for the pur- 
pose from the wealthier parishioners, and pre- 
eeded by fife and drum, they march in proces- 
sion through the parish, stopping at almost every 
house, and after three hearty cheers for the in- 
habitants, ask either for a present of money, or 
for some refreshments. The money collected is 
divided among those who loaded and decorated 
the rush-cart. 

This custom of gathering rushes is very old, 
and dates its origin from times when such luxuries 
as carpeted pews, with cushions and curtains, 
hot water or gas pipes, were not known in our 
country churches. In those days, at the approach 
of winter, the young people collected the rushes 
and took them to the parish church, and covered 
the floor with them to keep warm the fect of the 
good Christians, whom the cold winter's wind, and 
the long dreary walk over the snow-covered York- 
shire moors, could not keep from attending matins 
or even song. 

A good old neighbour of mine, seventy-eight 
years old, well remembers the time when six or 
eight rush-carts met at Saddleworth church ; and 
with their contents, a warm carpet was prepared 
for the coming winter. L. F. L. 

Greenfield, Saddleworth, Lancashire 

and Yorkshire Border. 

Omen av Nacrore. — Onreturning home one 
evening in the month of June, 1861, going at a 
brisk canter, my horse came to a sudden stop, 
almost pitching me over his head. It was quite 
dark, and I could see nothing. After regaining 
my seat I looked forward into the darkness, and 
saw a number of animals moving across the road 
at a quick rate just in front of me; there might 
have been about twenty. My first idea wasto follow 
and ascertain what they were; the second thought 
was, that a ride on a dark monsoon night across 
country was not a safe thing, that I had better go 
home. On my way I called to see a friend, to 
whom I told that I had seen the animals. He said 
they might be a herd of cattle from the city 
(Nagpore), where there are numbers of sacred 
eattle running at large, or they were probably a 
family of black-faced monkeys (the Enchitellus), 


which makes its way to the city at intervals; but 
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said he would serd a man to see as soon as it wa 
daylight. I ealled to see him in the morning after 
going to see the place myself, where I could see 
no traces of cattle of any kind; this was surpris. 
ing as the ground was soft, and any animal passing 
would have left marks. The marks of my horse's 
feet were quite distinct. My friend told me the 
man had been, and could not see any marks, and 
had come to the conclusion that what I had seen 
vas a party of spirits that were paying a visit to 
the city to foretell some event that was about to 
happen. 

It is firmly believed by the natives at Nag- 
pore that when anything is about to happen to 
the family of the Rajah, the spirits come in the 
form of black-faced monkeys, who sit upon the 
palace, and hold a consultation for two or three 
days, and then take their departure; after which 
some calamity is sure to happen to the family, 
The last oceasion of their paying a visit was a few 
days before the death of the late Rajah. The na- 
tives say they make their appearance once in three 
or four years. Jonn Wuitraker. 

Nagpore. 


Femarr Orpers or Distinction. — In a book 
entitled Anomalies, published in 1823, 
I find mention made of the following Orders. 
For the benefit of those who have, perhaps, never 
heard of them, I herewith make a short extract, 
and should be glad to receive further information 
as to their authenticity, and if they at present 
exist 

1. * The Ladies’ Order of the Cross,” instituted 
by the Empress Eleanora of Austria. 

2. “The Order of Ladies, Slaves to Virtue,” 
founded by the same Empress in 1662; the badge 
consisted of a golden sun, encircled with a chaplet 
of laurel enamelled green. It was worn pendent 
at the breast to a small chain of gold, or a plain, 
narrow, black ribbon. 

3. “The Order of Neighbourly Love,” founded 
in 1708 by the Empress Elizabeth of Austria; 
the badge consisted of a golden cross of eight 
points pendent from a red ribbon. 

4. “The Order of Death's Head,” founded by 
the Duke of Wirtemburg in 1652. The badge 
was a Death’s head enamelled white, surrounded 
with a cross pattée black; above the cross pattée 
another cross of five jewels, by which it hangs to 
a black ribbon edged with white; motto, “ Me- 
mento mori,” worn at the breast. 

James Bryans. 


Merantxc or Mowrs.—I send the following 
extract from “ Transactions in the Burgh of 
North Berwick,” forming Appendix to the North 
Berwick Chariulary, published by the Bannatyne 
Club. I do so to illustrate the word mouzis, which 
was lately the subject of discussion in your pages; 
and also to show that the prebibitory laws against 
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certain amusements, fur which Prof. Ayton gives 


the Reformation exclusive credit, were in exist- | 
ence in the unreformed Church, even in a more | 


stringent form. 
“31, Feb. 15, 1555. That Jhone Spens sail nocht play 


at dice nor chartis, Sc. — Johannes Spens, burgensis de 
Northtberwyk, obligabat se honorabili viro Willelmo 
Hlerbesone seruo priorisse de Northtberwyk sub hac con- 
ditionis forma sequente. The said Jione Spens sall nocht 
play noder at dice, nur chartis, nor chess, nor tabillis, noder 
seluer nor na other thyng, nor sall noder play in mowis nor 
ernist quhilt the Purijicatioua of our Ladye be bypast, callit 
Kandelmes, in anno a thowsand v° fyftye sax yeris. And 
gyff the said Jhon Spens dois the samyn, and abstenis 
fra thir said playis to the day forsaid nyxt efter the dait 
of this vrit, William Herbesone sall delieur to the said 
Jhone Spens ane pair of hois of fynest claytht of quhit 
that is maid in Scotland,” 

H. B. 


“THE AMERICAN BANNER.” 


Can you oblige me by any information respect- 
ing the authorship of the following spirited and 
original poem, which I hear has lately been exciting 
much admiration at New York, more especially in 
literary circles? My brother in Philadelphia sent 
me a copy last week, but he does not appear to 
know by whom it was written. Is it by H. W. 
Longfellow ? if so, 1 cannot imaginate what rea- 
son he should have for not acknowledging it, as it 


is surely not unworthy of him or any other British | 
The music is by the eminent | 


or American poet ? 
composer Pierson, and is said to be very fine, 
superior to that of “ Hail, Columbia.” Of this I 
am no judge, but should be glad to know who is 
the author of a poem, the elevated patriotic tone 
of which has drawn attention to it even in the 
midst of a civil war. 


The American Banner, 


1. 
“ Fair Freedom o'er th’ Atlantic 

On rosy pinions flew, 

Britannia’s cliffs, and Alpine heights 
They vanish’d in the blue. 

She hover’d o’er Columbia's shove, 
And radiant was her look, 

Earth, ocean, air, were hush’d amaia ; 
Then loud the goddess spoke: 

* Mighty Land, be my throne, 
Here | claim thee as mine own; 

For thy banner take my spangled robe, 
And in my name rule the globe! 


“*White-gieaming in the sunlight 

My Grecian temples rose, 

And many a knee was bent to me 
Where yellow Tiber flows: 

And Sidney, Hampden, Hofer, Tell, 
Like Brutus, served me well, 

Bright burns the torch of Lafayette — 
A star that ne’er shall set! 


Mighty Laud, be my throue, 
Lo! I claim thee for mine own; 
Let thy banuer be my spangled robe, 
And in my name rule the globe! 
3. 
But One to me is dearer 
‘Than all those heroes gone, 
He broke the chains of that fair land 
Which now I gaze upon! 
Right valiantly, thou darling son, 
Thine arm did wield my sword, 
And none like glorious Washington 
Hath spread my praise abroad! 
Mighty Land, be my throne, 
Lo! I claim thee for mine own; 
On thy standard write my deathless name, 
And for ever share my fame!’ 
4. 
“So spake the powerful goddess, 
And silence reign’d awhile; 
She threw her starry vesture down, 
And gracious was her smile. 
O blest Columbia, know thy bliss! 
Who may with thee compare? 
Great Liberty hath chosen thee, 
And made thy rights her care. 
Fatherland, to thy weal, 
And to Her be true and leal; 
Be thy banner aye Her spangled robe, 
And thou with Her shalt rule the globe!” 
J. Kenyon. 


Dover. 


CANON LAW AND FOREIGN GRADUATES. 


Will you, or some of your many legal readers, 
kindly inform me whether there is any canon law, 
consisting, as it does, of rules drawn from the holy 
fathers, popes, bishops, councils, and inexorable 
decrees of the Church, affirming the indefeasible 
right of foreign graduates in Law, Physic, and 
Divinity to use their legitimate academical titles 
in this country? I have frequently heard it 
stated, for instance, that according to canon law, 
a duly constituted D.D., M.D., or LL.D., could 
righteously call himself Doetor anywhere! The 
Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
decided (Nov. 14th, 1860), with the hearty con- 
currence of all the other judges, in the case of 
Ellis v. Kelly, that, 

“Nothing in the recent Medical Act could prevent a 
graduate of the University of Erlangen, in Bavaria, from 
using his proper title of Doctor in England; and that if 
a man were a Surgeon and a Doctor of Laws of the same 
Royal Academy, his claim to the doctorate would be in- 
disputable.” 

So that it would be scarcely possible four the 
Medical Council to make it more legal by paying 
them a heavy fee for its registration! Their 
Lordships unanimously gianted the costs of this 
appeal to the foreign graduate in question ; and 
at once admitted that the peculiar “ Strings and 
seals of the Erlangen degree proved its authen- 
ticity and genuineness.” This is, of course, a 
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recognition of the right of such graduates to the 
title of Doctor of Physic by the highest authority 
in the Jand, and as such, an impregnable legal 
vindication ; still the valuable opinion of your 
legal correspondents, and others, on this inter- 
national question, of deep interest, I know, to 
hundreds, would be esteemed a favour, and 
greatly oblige A Doctor or Puysic. 
Liverpool, 


Anonymous. — 

“ The Island of Content; or, a new Paradise discover’d. 
By the Author of ‘ The Pleasures of a Single Life.’ Lon- 
don, 1709.” 

I lately purchased at a book-stall a pamphlet 
bearing the above title. It contains some witty 
hits at the vices and follies of the age; and is 


(2.) Narure.— Who is the poet who speaks 

of Nature as — 
“ Softening and concealing, 
And busy with her hand in healing” 

the rents and ruins which man has made? A re. 
ference to the passage is requested by E. G. 

“ Carepontan Macazine.” — Who was editor 
of a Dundee periodical, called The Caledonian 


| Magazine, 1822? Any information regarding the 


about as decent as Gulliver's Travels. Can you | 


inform me who wrote it ? James Rep. 


Banquo, Tuane or Locnarser. — Sir Walter 
Scott asserted, in Lardner’s Ency.: History of 
Scotland (vol. i. p. 18), that — 

* Early authorities show us no such persons as Banquo 
and his son Fleance, nor have we reason to think that 
the latter ever fled further from Macbeth than across the 
flat scene, according to the stage direction. Neither were 
Banquo nor his son ancestors to the house of Stuart.” 

Again : 

“ The genealogy of the Stewart family, who acceded to 
the throne of Scotland, has been the theme of many a 
fable. But their pedigree has by late antiquarians been 
distinctly traced to the great Anglo-Norman family of 
Fitz-Alan in England: no unworthy descent for a race 
of monarchs.” 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his Peerage, makes 
Banquo to have been Thane of Lochabyr, a de- 
scendant from Kenneth the Second (the first King 
of all Scotland), and ancestor of the royal line of 
Stewarts. There is also a pedigree in ‘Thoresby's 
Ducatus Leodiensis to the same effect. Who is 
right ? R. W. Dixon. 

Seaton Carew, co. Durham. 


“ Berta.” — In a volume, called Thoughts in 
Rhyme, by an East Anglian, 1825 (written by 
Alr. Charles Feist), there is a sonnet addressed to 
the author of Bertha, a Dramatic Poem. Who 
was the author of Bertha? R. 1. 


Bisuor Butrer, erc.—(1.) In the review of 
Dr. Winslow's book on obscure diseases of the 
brain, in the Edinburgh Review of October, 1860, 
it is said that — 

“ Bishop Butier tells us that he was all his life strug- 
gling against devilish suggestions, and nothing but the 
sternest watchfulness enabled him to beat down thoughts 
that otherwise would have maddened him.” 

Where is this saying of Butler's to be found ? 
It is not mentioned in his Life by Bishop Halifax, 
though he states that Butler's disposition “ had in 
it a natural cast of gloominess.” 


contributors would be acceptable. R.1, 


Camsripce MSS.—Can any of your correspon. 
dents give an account of a certain Genealogical 
MS., said to be in Caius College, Cambridge, in 


| No. 553, fol. 34, containing pedigrees of Worces- 


tershire families, some to 1620? It is probably 
only a transcript of one of the Visitations of that 
County, with perhaps some additions, ‘This may 
be so, yet it may contain information not to be 
found in the British Museum or Heralds’ College. 
I would be glad to know whether it contains any 
pedigrees not noticed in Sims's published Index to 
Genealogical MSS. in the British Museum ; and 
if so, what are the names of those additional 
families and their arms ? R.C. 
Cork, 


ENTHUSIASM IN FAVOUR OF Hamppen. — Ma- 
caulay, in his review of Lord Nugent’s Memorials 
of Hampden, informs us, that when intelligence ar- 
rived of the danger to which he (Hampden) was 
exposed, fuur thousand freeholders of that county 
rode up to London in a body to defend the person 
of their beloved representative. Is there not some 
exaggeration in the number? Were there 4000 
freeholders at that period in Buckinghamshire? 
What is the number now? What time was oe- 
cupied in collecting them? What town did they 
start from? Who paid their expenses? How 
were they maintained on the road and in London? 
A great proportion of these freeholders would be 
inhabitants of towns in the county, and many in 
trades, — could they be prevailed upon to leave 
their shops and places of business, enthusiastic as 
they might be in the great cause of their beloved 
Hampden ? But, it is said, they rode up to Lon- 
don. Had each freeholder a horse of his own? 
If not, would those who had not horses buy? 
borrow is out of the question. I will not suppose 
even one freeholder in such a cause rode on an 
ass ora mule, Does the history of Buckingham- 
shire give us detailed particulars of this wonder- 
ful event? That the freeholders of that county 
were devoted to their member, I do not for a 
moment entertain a doubt; but that 4000 devotees 
should be collected together, furnished with horses 
to enable them to perform their journey, does 
astonish me. They could not reach London m 
one day. In what town or towns did they rest in 
the night ? Who commanded them, for some in- 
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| 
fuential man must have headed the cavalcade ? 


To suppose that enthusiasm would in so short a 
time reduce a-body of 4000 freeholders to military 
subordination is absurd, and without it I say that 
number of raw recruits could not proceed in a 
body to London. Is there any record of their re- 
turn home, when, and under what discipline ? 
Fra. Mewsury. 

Green Rose.—In a review of Mrs. Bromley’s 
work, A Woman's Wanderings in the Western 
World, the reviewer says : — 

“In Jamaica Mrs. Bromley mentions having seen and 
gathered a green rose — as lovely and as fragrant as ours, 
but a green blossom: the existence of such a rose is new 
to us.” 

Can any of your readers confirm Mrs. Bromley’s 
statement ? I think I have heard of the green 
rose before. A list of plants bearing green flowers 
(petals) would be an interesting Note, if one of 
your botanical correspondents would undertake 
the task. I have observed a green “ ten-week 
stock,” and a green polyanthus. TRETANE. 


Rev. Goprrey Hearnacore, D.D.—I am de- 
sirous of obtaining some particulars relative to 
the ancestry of the above, and of his brother 
Ralph, also D.D. It is presumed they are col- 
laterally descended from the same ancestor as the 
present Lord Aveland and the Hursley family, 
viz. Gilbert Heathcote, Esq., Alderman of Ches- 
terfield, Derby, who had seven sons: Gilbert, 
John, Samuel, Josiah, William, Caleb, and George. 
From the eldest descends the family at Norman- 
ton, Rutland (now Lord Aveland), and from the 
third son that at Hursley, Hants. Godfrey is 
stated to have been “ Dean of Southwell, Notts,” 
and a son of Ralph was ambassador (it is said) to 
one of the German states, and died while in office 
at Frankfort in 1802. Any particulars relating 
to the above will oblige, being required for genea- 
logical purposes only. : 

Heratpic Query.—Impaled with the arms of 
Williams I find, argent, three swords, their points 
in chief, proper, pomels and hilts or. Can any 
reader say to what family this belongs? Also 
give a translation of the Welsh motto underneath, 
“Byw yr ydwyf trwy ffydd."* J. Ronerts. 

Heropotvus. —I shall feel greatly obliged to 
any of your readers who may answer the follow- 
ing questions: — Who was Peter Phenix, men- 
tioned in Wesseling’s preface to his edition of 
Herodotus, p. v.? Did he publish an edition of 
Herodotus (apud Jo. Parvum) in 1510? 

Was there a Latin translation of Herodotus 
published in 1537? (See Wesseling’s preface, 
Pp. V., note.) 

Is there any work on the MSS. of Herodotus, 
treating of their relative value, condition, &c.? 


L live by faith.) 


Henry W. S. Taytor, | 


| 


Are there any MSS. of Herodotus yet uncol- 
lated ? 

Have any of the MSS. of Herodotus (or por- 
tions of the same) ever been published in facsimile, 
and where can I find them? 

How many busts of Herodotus are known to 
exist in the Museums of Europe, and which is 
considered the most authentic likeness ? 

J. C. Linpsay. 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Hvusert pe Bureu.— Hutchins (History of 
Dorset) states that Hubert de Burgh held, ¢emp. 
1 Hen. III., the manors of Cranborne and Ware- 
ham, which were part and parcel of the honour of 
Gloucester ; it does not appear that this was by 
special grant, how then could he have been pos- 
sessed of them except by marriage with the widow 


of Geoffrey de Mandeville ? W.S. 


JourNAL or Louise pE Savors, erc.—Has the 
Journal of Louise de Savoie (mother of Francis I. 
of France) ever been printed, and where ? If not, 
where is the original to be seen? Where, also, 
can the account be found of the exhumation of 
the royal remains at St. Denis? I mean that 
given by the actors themselves, referred to by 
Miss Costello in her Anne of Britanny. 

ILERMENTRUDE. 

Mepat or Queen Caronine.—I have a bronze 
medal of Queen Caroline, with her head on the 
obverse, with the inscription “ CAROLINE D. G. 
BRITT. REGINA ;” and on the reverse the head of 
Bergami, with the inscription “count BER- 
Gam.” Will any of your readers state what was 
the occasion of this medal being struck ; and if by 
the Queen's friends? If issued by them it does 
look daring to place the head of her alleged para- 
mour on the Queen's medal. James J. Lams. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


Joun Mitron’s Avrocraru Portrait. — 
In my extensive collection of Bibles is a copy of 
the present version, small 4to., 1613, with the au- 
tograph of John Milton, which I should be happy 
to show to any autograph collector; and from the 
cabinet of that eminent engraver, the late Wm. 
Sharpe, I purchased a beautiful drawing of the 
bust of Milton,—C. Burkley, Pinxit. Can any of 
your readers inform me who this artist was, and 
whether it has been engraved? GrorGe Orror. 


P.S. My worthy friend, J. G. Nicuots, thinks 
that a note on p. 139, signed “ Geo. O.,” is mine. 
This is not the case. All my communications are 
signed by my surname at full length. 


Ancient Musicar, Noration. — Where may I 
find an interpretation of the mode of notation by 
dots, points, accents, and other hieroglyphics whic 
succeeded the use of letters, and preceded the note 
caudate (as Gerbert calls them), so familiar to us 
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all. I have looked (though rather hastily I must 
confess) into Burney’s and Hawkins’s Histories 
without success; nor can [ find the information 
in Gerbert, De Cantu et Musica Sacra. G.M.G. 


Painter cir. 1619.—I possess a most excellent 
— evidently that of some foreign queen or | 
ady of distinction, from the style of dress and 
display of jewellery, painted on oak panel. In 
the back ground I observe this signature, P or R | 
More, fi. an. 1619. I cannot find out, in any of 
my books relating to the Fine Arts, the name of | 
such an artist. Can any of your readers afford me 
a clue to the history of the painter. I think it is 
P or R More. Antonio More died in 1575. 
A Lover or tHe Fine Arts. 
Penisurnc wita Ivuncer.— Just prior to the | 
stage-coach being superseded by the rail, I was 
travelling by the well-known “ Regulator” from | 
London to Cheltenham, when on the right, about | 
two miles beyond Witney, we observed the great 
mass of extensive ruins of what had been the 
ancient priory of Minster-Lovel, together with 
various habitations. Our coachman was far from 
an uninformed man; and passengers, strictly 
speaking of the first class, thought it nothing de- 
rogatory, but were then desirous of front seats 
on the outside of the vehicle. We had taken up two 
very intelligent young Oxonians at Oxford, and 
the ordinary inquiries relative to what we saw 
were in the first instance addressed to the driver, 
who told us that a Lord Lovel, some three or 
four hundred years ago, had been incarcerated in 
an old castle there, and had died of hunger, and 
that some years after his skeleton was found ex- 
actly in the sitting posture in which he must have 
died of starvation ; and, confirmatory of this ac- 
count, he told us “the story is extant,” but not 
exactly in the words of Hamlet, “ written in very 
choice Italian,” but in the Old English Baron, by 
Clara Reeve. One of our worthy Oxonians who 
seemed to deal more in history than romance, as 
well as I recollect spoke of Camden's Britannia, 
by Gough; Alien Privries, by John Nichols; 
Beauties of England and Wales (Oxfordshire) ; 
Genealogical History of the House of Yvery, &c. 
&e. May I request of some reader of “ N. & Q.” 
to give us the real, separated from the fictitious 
parts, of this history. > > § 


Portraits or Sir F. B. Detavar, K.B.—I 
have in my possession two portraits of Sir F. B. 
Delaval, K.B., given to my family by the late 
Lord Delaval, and I am anxious to discover if I 
can by whom they were painted. One picture is 
of large dimensions, and represents Sir Francis on 
horseback in full-dress costume of the period (in- 
cluding a long pigtail, and the riband of the Order 
of the Bath) ; with a landscape, showing a river 
or canal in a park, with trees and some cottages 
in the distance. The other is a full-length por- 
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| George III. 
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trait of Sir Francis in military costume, with a 
musket in his right hand and a sword in his left; 
with burning ships in the back ground. This, no 
doubt, commemorates the expedition to the coast 
of France in 1758; on which occasion Sir Francis 
went as a volunteer, and behaved with such gal- 
lantry that he was knighted at the — of 
5. H. A. 


Tirrany. — In the seventeenth century many 
continental refugees came to this country and 
established many branches of manufactures among 
us, with which, before their arrival, we were but 
imperfectly acquainted. The silk manufacture in 
1688 was carried to far greater perfection than 
it had hitherto attained, by French refugees, in 
London. One family, of the name of Tiffany 
(taken from their manufacture of taffeta, a sort of 
silk held in high estimation in those times), settled 
in this country about that time, and their de- 
scendants are still sparsely scattered principally 
over our northern counties. 

I am very anxious to obtain some information 
as to this old family of silk manufacturers, and I 
shall be much indebted if any correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” can throw any light, genealogical or 
heraldic, on the subject. Saxon, 


Queries with Answers. 


Joun Bunyan Pontrarrs.—I have four en- 
graved portraits of John Bunyan, engraved from 
oil paintings : — 

1. Drawn from life by T. Sadler, 1685, en- 
graved by Richard Houston. 

2. From a painting in the possession of John 
Fenwick, Esq., engraved by H. Browne. 

3. From a picture formerly in the possession of 
the late George Phillip, Esq., 1819, engraved by 
W. Sharp. 

4. Done after an original painting in the pos- 
session of Henry Stinson, Gent., engraved by H. 
R. Cook. 

Could Mr. Grorce Orror inform me who has 
got the original paintings of these four portraits 
of John Bunyan? He says, in his paper (p. 100), 
that there is a whole-length portrait of Bunyan in 
The Holy War, 1682 (this edition is not in the 
British Museum, nor any one with a whole-length 
portrait). Could he inform me where I could see 
a whole-length portrait of John Bunyan, and any 
other curious portraits of him ? R. W. 

[Mr. Grorce Orror has kindly favoured us with the 
following reply: —“ If R. W., or any reader of “N. & 
Q.,” will favour me with a visit any Saturday, it will 
give me pleasure to exhibit my collection of portraits of 
the immortal Bunyan, including the whole length in The 
Holy War, 1682. The illustrated Granger, in the Print 


Room of the British Museum, contains the original draw- 
ing from life by White of John Bunyan, with the en- 
graving from it: this is the best likeness that has been 
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handed down to us. It has been copied many times by 
Sturt for Ponder; Robinson for Blackie; Irvaine for 
Pickering; and a host of imitators. 

“The painting by Sadler, mentioned in Walpole’s 
Anecdotes *, has been many times copied and published. 
The best are by Spilsbury and Houston in mez.; Haid, 
aGerman print; Sturt’s for Marshall, folio, 1692; Stot- 
hard, a beautiful design, surrounded by Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, finely engraved by Holl for Blackie. A copy, 
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or the original oil painting by Sadler is in my library. | 


The copies of the engraving from Sadler are innumerable. 

«The painting now in the possession of that great 
admirer of Bunyan, Mr. Fenwick, is T believe the same 
that formerly belonged to George Phillip. It was pub- 


lished, with additions, by W. Sharp: of this I have the | 


engraver’s proof, and one on India paper before the let- 
ters. It has been frequently published of late years, but 
doubts are entertained whether the original was intended 
for Bunyan. 

“ The sleeping portraits are very numerous: they com- 
mence with one by White, 1684. In these, prefixed to the 
Pilgrim, he rests upon a den with portcullis, as a prison; 
the lion, Bunyan’s emblem of persecutors, lies in the den. 
In others, he is resting upon the jaws of hell. 

“T have several paintings and drawings of Bunyan; 
one, a whole-length, hat on, tramping with his tinker’s 
tools. There is a good one in Stationers’ Hall with his 
hat on, as yet unpublished; and a very large print from 
White’s portrait by Mackensie of Glasgow. 

“GrorGe Orror.” 

Dvonenartt: Postuta.— Can you inform me 
what coins are meant (in the fifteenth century) 
by “duodenarii” and “ postulatus.” Is the latter 
one, of the Postulaet's gulden, struck by Rodolph, 
Bishop-postulate of Utrecht, in 1425? W. J.D. 

[Amongst the Monete Argentz of the Kings of France, 
Du Cange enumerates several “duodenarii”; but we 
cannot find any of an earlier date than 1539. Weilmeyer, 
in his Allgemeines Numismat. Lexicon, mentions several 
“Postulat guiden,” and one “ Postulat-(us) Gulden.” 
This last was struck at Cologne, 1490, for Archbishop 
Hermann. } 


Decayep Wittows.—Has any explanation been 
given of the charred appearance of the interior of 
decayed willows? I have noticed so many in 
this condition, especially near Winchester, that I 


do not think that a stroke of lightning, or a gipsy’s | 
EGonmert. | 


fire, could account for all of them. 

[The charred appearance of the willow is, no doubt, 
occasioned by the combined attacks of the Silpha grisea 
and the black ant (Formica fuligindsa). Consult Lou- 
don’s Arboretum Britannicum (vol. iii. pp. 1478 et seq ), 
~ “Sid & Spence’s Introduction to Entomology, vol. i. 
p. 483. 


Lorp is requested re- 
specting Lord Rosehill, of Bloomfield, whose name 
is the first on the charter of St. Peter's church, 
Spotswood, New Jersey, granted about 1750 ? 


Philadelphia. 


[The following brief notice of his Lordship is given in | 
Douglas's Peerage by Wood, ii. 323: * David Lord Rose- | 


hill (son of George, sixth Earl of Northesk) was born at 
Edinburgh, 5th April, 1749; had an ensign’s commission 


* Strawberry Hill, 1765, vol. iii. p. 129. 


in the 26th Regiment Foot in 1765; quitted the army 
1767, and went to America. He married in Maryland in 
August, 1768, Miss Mary Cheer; and died without issue 
at Rouen, in Normandy, 19th Feb. 1788, wt. 39.’"] 


Foutts’s Cxrassitcs. — Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me how many of the classical 
writers were printed in a miniature form by R. & 
A. Foulis of Glasgow? I possess the Anacreon 
and Epictetus, size 3 inches by 13, and should be 
glad to hear of any others of the same series. The 
dates are 1761 and 1765. Ecomert. 

[A Catalogue, not only of the Classics, but of all the 
books printed by Robert Foulis, will be found in The 
Literary History of Glasgow, edited by W. J. Duncan for 
the Maitland Clab, 4to, 1831, pp. 49—78. Consult also, 
“A Catalogue of Books printed by Robert & Andrew 
Foulis, Printers to the University of Glasgow. The 
prices of the Books are affixed.” 8vo, pp. 51, cir. 1775.] 


Replied. 
A KING PLAY. 
S. xii. 210.) 


In the extract from a MS, at Loseley, to which 
J. G. N. gives a reference, occur these words, — 
“ delyvered their mares to kepe till they came 
agayne”—not horses, as we say now, when travel- 
lers put up at an inn or hostelrie. These, I take 
it, were the fat Flanders mares mentioned in 
Shakespere, éemp. Elizabeth, which during the 
Georges were the usual carriage horses for the 
heavy, rumbling coaches (German waggons) of 
that era. The breed may still be seen in the 
mews, near Charing Cross, viz. the huge Hano- 
verian horses which are only used on state occa- 
sions ; they draw the Queen’s carriage, at a foot’s 
pace, to the — of Parliament. What is 
curious, only last week, in walking through a 


farm-yard in a retired village under the Mendip 
Hills, I saw a mare of this stamp drawing a cart- 
| load of hay. LIasked the owner, who stood by 
superintending the unloading of the cart, “ What 
breed he called the animal?” He replied, “ The 
Flemish, which is the best farmer's horse.” In 
the Pilgrims’ journey from Canterbury (as far as 
I remember from having once seen the picture of 
it) although the ladies were mounted on palfreys, 
the men ambled along on heavy Flemish cart- 
horses. The “King’s Play,” through going to 
see which the mares were lost, was probably a 
| Christmas play. The date of the examination, 
12 Jan. O. S. would correspond to the time, being 
a few days after the Feast of the Nativity, the 


Recror. | season at which Miracle Plays, the prototype of 


the King's Play, were usually acted ; and the in- 
quiry before the magistrate was a few days after. 
The play at Westminster and other royal schools 
may, ina measure, account for the name “king ;” 
| but why performed at the church ? 

| This is a question not easy to be answered 
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off-hand, without books, at a watering-place. 


May it have been a musical play, like a modern 
oratorio ? a word derived from ore : 
rate pro anime, 
“ Praye for y® soul of Gabryelle Johne, 
Who dy'd in y® yeare one thousand and one.” 
In medieval times this prayer was uttered in 
solemn chaunt, a slow funeral dirge, 
“ Dirige nos, Domine.” 

And when the corpse of some aged abbot or 
mitred bishop was carried to his grave at the 
high altar, with a long procession of priests 
clothed with embroidered capes, scarlet tippets, 
and scarves, preceded by a train of white-robed 
choristers, chanting a “dead march” up the nave 
of the cathedral, and the dense crowd in the 
triforium gazed on the scene with holy awe and 
astonishment, this was an oratorio from opaw, specto, 
a solemn religious spectacle. And such was the 
royal funeral “ King-Play,” when they carried 
Queen Eleanor on a hors-bier (hearse) with 
sumptuous pall and nodding plumes, from the 
last resting-place, Charing Cross, to her tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. The “ King-Play,” temp. 
Elizabeth, may have been a relic of the ecclesias- 
tical processions in the times of popery. 

It just occurs to me that an admirable parody 


of the Canterbury Pilgrims was published soon | 


after Queen Victoria's marriage. The Queen and 


Prince Albert were pictured sitting on “ a double | 


horse,” the bride on a pillion behind her newly- 
affianced lord, with a long grotesque cavalcade 
in the rear of this procession, going to claim the 
flitch of bacon. The “double horse” was a fat 
Flanders mare, with a broad fleshy back (totally 
unlike the “ knife-board” of a *bus) on which 
the pillion rested in comfort and safety, behind 
the saddle. In my younger days, the farmer and 
his wife commonly came cosily to market on a 
double-horse, or rather mare, and sometimes with 
a colt trotting behind; for a sucking foal could 
not be left at home so many hours without its 
dam; and like the pig in an Irish cabin, the colt 
pays the rint, i.e. is a prime consideration in the 
domestic economy of a little farmer in Somerset- 
shire. Queen's GARDENS, 


EAGLE AND CHILD. 
(2"* §, xii, 209.) 


The origin of this sign in England is no doubt 
heraldic. I believe it to be so in France also, but 


of this there may perhaps be room for doubt. 
English antiquaries know it well as the Stanley 
crest. It has been borne, however, by several 
other houses as a charge on the shield or a badge. 
The families of Cutchit, Riseley, and Holcroft, 
among others, have used this device. 

How this bearing originated admits of much | 


[204 §, XIL. Ser. 21. °61, 


question, but one thing is I think certain, and 
that is, that the various legends which heraldic 
writers have set forth to account for it are utterly 
baseless. It is notimproble that this charge, like 
so many others, had its origin in a pun; was in 
fact a rebus of the name of him who first used it, 
and that its subsequent bearers inherited it in the 


, female line, or assumed it from its being the cog- 


nizance of their superior lords. 

The legend of a child being borne away by an 
eagle, and thus having greatness thrust upon it, 
is common to many lands. The Stanley tradition 
itself exists in various forms. The earliest me- 
morial of it with which I am acquainted is a 
poem written by Bishop Thomas Stanley 200 
years after the supposed event. This marvellous 
tale, in its episcopal form, may be condensed 
thus: Once upon a time there was a certain Lord 
Lathom dwelling at Lathom Hall, who had at- 
tained the patriarchal age of four-score years 
without having had children. All hope had long 
been past, for his wife was as old as himself. 
Without Providence interposed by a miracle, he 
was destined to go down to the grave childless, 
and be buried by the unloving hands of strangers 
in blood and affection. With his mind filled with 
these bitter reflections, the spring months of his 
eightieth year passed slowly onward, the last 
spring, as he thought, that Lathom Hall and its 
fair domain should belong to one of his name. 
He was, however, destined to a happy surprise, 
for one day an eagle which had built its nest in 
Terleslowe wood —a portion of the Lathom do- 
main — was seen to have something uncommon 
in its nest. An examination was made, and the 
wonder of the simple-minded serfs may be im- 
agined when, as well as the ordinary inmates of 
an eagle’s nest, they found a male infant clad in 
ared mantle. ‘The Lord of Lathom was at once 
informed of this strange discovery, and he con- 
cluded without hesitation that his prayers had 
been answered, and that to him, as to the patriarch 
of old, an infant heir had been sent for the solace 
of his declining years. The child, men thought, 
was unbaptized, for salt was found bound around 
its neck in a linen cloth, so a solemn christening 
was had, and no doubt the good old man feasted 
his neighbours as joyously as if the “little 
stranger” had indeed been of his own lineage. 
This boy in process of time became the father of 
Isabella Lathom, who was in after days the wife 
of Sir John Stanley.—See Archeological Associa- 
tion Journal, 1850; Dr. Ormerod in the Collee- 
tanea Topog. and Genealogica ; Lower's Curiosities 


of Heraldry. K. P. D. E. 


Baines, in his History of Lancaster (i. 49.), gives 
the following passage respecting King Alfred the 
Great, quoting from a Saxon chronicle : — 

“ Of the many humane traits in his character, one is 
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mentioned which serves to show that our popular Lan- 
cashire tradition of the Eugle and Child is of the date of 
several centuries earlier than the time of the De La- 


thoms : —‘ One day, as Alfred was hunting in a wood, he | 


heard the cry of a little infant in a tree, and ordered his 
huntsmen to examine the place. They ascended the 
branches, and found at the top, in an eagle’s nest, a 


beautiful child dressed in purple, with golden bracelets, | 


the marks of nobility, on his arms. The King had him 
brought down, and baptized, and well educated; from 
the accident, he named the foundling Nestingum.” 


For the legend respecting the De Lathom 


family — from whom, by marriage, the Stanleys, | 


Earls of Derby, derived this crest—see Baines, 
iv. 248, and Memoirs of the House of Stanley, 4to, 
1783. “The Eagle and Child” (in the vernacular 
“The Bird and Bairn”) is a common sign in 
Lancashire. R. Siocompr. 


Your correspondent inquires the origin of the 
above sign, and identifies it with the French sign— 
“ Aiguille et fil.” Iam acquainted with neither 
as a sign, nor can I recognise their identity. The 
needle und thread, which would seem to be the 
more pointed rendering of the latter, is a quaint 
and time-honoured vebus on the name of the 
founder of Queen's College, Oxford, Robert de 
Eglesfeld, and is preserved in one of the old cus- 
toms still retained by that Society : — 

“On New Year's Day, the bursar presents to each 
member a needle and thread, a rebus on the founder’s 
name, Aiguille et fil, adding the wholesome moral: ‘ Take 
this and be thrifty.””—See Parker's Handbook for 
Oxford, 8v0, 1858. 


F. | 


Descenpant or Sir Isaac Newton 8. 
xii. 149.)—Mr. Wm. Newton was well known in 


the literary world, and has repeatedly told me | 


that he was a descendant of Sir Isaac Newton. 
His 


“London in the Olden Time, a Topographical and | 


Historical Memoir of London, Westminster, and South- 
wark,” 

which accompanies a pictorial map of the city 
and its suburbs, 

“With the Churches, Monasteries, and all the import- 
ant buildings as they stood in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth before the Reformation,” “ compiled from ancient 
Documents and other authentic sources,” 

isa lasting memorial of his industry. The text 
is in folio, and is a fine specimen of the typo- 
graphy of the Chiswick press. The map is on 


three sheets of Ele shant, and is folded in a case | 


to match the folio; Bell & Daldy were the pub- 
lishers. Mr. Newton also wrote a Display of 


Heraldry, published by Pickering in 1846. Few | 
books upon Heraldry have been better compiled. | 


The Indexes to it are worthy of imitation to all 


writers upon this subject. Mr. Newton at the | 


period of his decease had nearly ready for the 
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engraver a Chart of the Descent of Peoples, upon 
which he had been occupied more than a quarter 
ofa century. Mr. Newton, too, furnished many 
| papers for various archxological works ; amongst 
others, “ Notes upon the Woollen Manufacture 
in England,” to the Report of the Transactions at 
the fifth Session of the British Archeological As- 
sociation held at Worcester in 1848. It would, 
however, be impossible here to enumerate all 
| Mr. William Newton's literary labours, for his 
pen was as rapid as he himself was energetic. 
Already has his loss been deeply felt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herne. To the labours of Mr. 
Newton are the inhabitants of Herne indebted 
for the restoration of their beautiful church, and 
also for the erection of a mortuary memorial — a 
marble efligy—-to the martyred Bishop Ridley, 
whose first curacy was Herne, and who _ first 
chanted in this church the Je Deum in English. 
Had but Mr. Newton lived one short month 
longer, he would have known that the railroad 
was opened from London to Herne, for the form- 
ation of which he had so long and so laboriously 
striven. Aurrep J. Dunkin. 
Dartford. 


With reference to a case of alleged descent 
from Sir Isaac Newton, that eminent man is 
stated to have never married. He entered a pedi- 
gree at the College of Arms (2 D. 14) in 1705, 
when he was sixty-three years of age, in which he 
| gave no account of any wile or descendants, and 
| his property was divided between his nephews and 
nieces. (Turnor’s Hist. of Grantham, 1806, pp. 
165, 167, 168). 

By the way, whilst on this subject, there was a 
| family of Newton of Bagdale, in Ruswarp, near 
Whitby, Yorkshire, of whom Isaac, son of Isaac 
| Newton, entered a pedigree at Dugdale’s Visita- 
| tion of that county, 28 Aug. 1665. (See printed 
| copy in Surtees Society, pub. 1859, p. 67.) There 


' is an old house in Bagdale, Whitby, yet remain- 
ing, where I have been told that Sir Isaac New- 
ton is traditionally said to have visited. By whom 
is this family now represented, and was there any 
connexion with Sir Isaac’s family ? C.J. 


Unperstanpine (2 xi. 470; xii. 31.) — 
The following quotations will, I think, be not un- 
| acceptable to your inquiring correspondent J. L., 
| and to the ingenious Mr. Buckton : — 

| ©The English word understanding, means not so pro- 
perly knowledge, as that faculty of the soul where 
knowledge resides. Why may we not imagine that the 


framers of this word intended to represent it as a kind of 


firm basis on which the fair structure of science was to 
‘rest, and which was supposed to stand under them as their 
immoveable support ? ” — Harris, Hermes, c. iv. n. (g)- 
“*Tt is worth observing,’ Dr. Whately writes, ‘as a 
| striking instance of the little reliance to be placed on ety- 
mology as a guide to the meaning of a word (by the 
| meaning, I presume, is intended what Dr. Whately calls 
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‘the customary sense’) that hypo-stasis, sub-stuntia and younger sons died issueless. By a second mar. 
| riage Rowland had one son, Edward; created 
he writes, after having resorted to the etymology of baronet July 20, pee Pg sen, Edw ard, died 
hypo-stasis to account for the adoption of that word by | without issue, and the title became extinct. An. 
the Greek theologians, and after having produced the | thony (brother of the Lord Mayor) had several 
etymological, that is, the intrinsic meaning (on which the | children: of whom, Oswald, his eldest son, by 
propriety of every ee — = depend), a3 | Anne, daughter and co-heiress of Ralph Lowe, 
affording a sufficient reason for their otherwise unac- was father of Nicholas; who had three sons, Os. 


countable adopted application of it. It (the word hypo- “ + 4 
stasis, Dr. Whately informs us) seems calculated to ex- wald, Edward, and Nicholas. From the eldest 


press ‘that which stands under (that is) the subject of | descended the Moseleys of Rolleston, Barts., ex- 
attributes.’ tinct in 1779; and from the third son Nicholas, 

“ Undoubtedly it does, and as undoubtedly justifies the | the present Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., of the last 
appropriation of it to the distressing necessities of those | Qroation derives. Wotton gives the orthography 


learned men; and I am much mistaken if this same f the pe ge bat f the | 
etymological meaning will not account as satisfactorily | Of the name Moseley in treating of the branch 


for the ‘different’ (customary) ‘senses,’ that is, the | (created baronet in 1720), seated at Rolleston ; 
different applications of the one meaning, in which we | but Debrett, and other authorities, uniformly 
use the other two — substance and understanding. spell it Mosley ; and Burke assigns different 

“Substance, we apply to ‘that which stands under’ | to the Lord Mayor, in 1599, from thes 


(that is, the sulject of qualities, the qualities of matter.) : ein 
“UNDERSTANDING we apply to that which stands | given for the present baronets. 


under, ‘that is, the subject of thoughts, ideas; that on Henny W. S. Taytor. 
— Richardson, On the Study Iris Votunrrens, 1782 S. xii. 170.) — 
CR Anuspa—he is not unfamiliar with Mr. MacNe- 


Max (2. xi 169.) — Your cor. | fing publications fad al 
respondent Suotro oe inquires of = dix to that gentleman’s History of the Volunteer 
whether William Mee, the author of Alice of 1782, printed in Dublin by James Duffy, 23, 
Grey,” be still living. I am happy to be able Anglesea Street, 1845 (but now, I believe, of 
to assure him that he is am alive, and, I believe, Wellington Quay). In a note at p. 102, he speaks 
quite happy and comfortabl: ya Ot least so far as of Wilson's book as “one of the worst compil:- 
surrounding circumstances will allow,—for I re- | ting ever published, and absolutely containing 
gret to add he is, and has some time been, an | j:+116 or nothing on its nominal subject.” ° 
samate of the Shardlow Union Workhouse. He I have a school-bo of a shadow of 
is very cheerful, very happy, very kindly treated, | 14,5 shade of this portentous body showing itself 
and always glad to see, and converse with, any of | =. Dublin in 792" in oo 

his friends. Like your correspondent Mr. Mac- As Yeoman 1798-108 
purr, I should be glad to see his few remaining aay ag 
years, or perhaps months, made perfectly smooth MountTesay Faminy (2° S. xii. 169.) — The 
and comfortable to him; and I am quite sure that | Trish Baron of the Exchequer spelt his name 
any little kindnesses shown by his friends at a | Richard “ Mountney. His first appointment to 
distance will be very gratefully received; and I that court was in 1741, having been a student of 
need not add that I, for one, shall be very happy the Inner Temple, in whose records something 
to be the bearer of any “remembrances” to him | May be seen of him. As he was a judge in Ire- 


in his declining years. LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. land, the surname has entered into my genealogi- 
Derby. eal collections, and they refer to Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, vol. i. p. 13, &e.; and Thoroton's Not- 
Raisinc or Lazarus (2"¢ Ss. xi. 228.) — Mrs. tinghamshire, the old edition, p. 178, for. much 
Delany “ was principally a copyist, but a very fine | information concerning this surname. 


one. The only considerable original work of hers Joun D’AtrTox. 
in oil was the Raising of Lazarus, in the posses- 48, Summer Hill, Dublin. 


sion of her friend ay | Bute.” (Biographical 
e 


Sketch prefixed to Mrs. Delany's Letters to Mrs, | Liwrary or tie Inquisition (2™ S. xii. 
F. Hamilton, 1820, p. xiii.) E. H. A. | 184) — The information contained in the curious 


extract from Grillett’s Memoirs by Mr. Macray, 

Str Epwarp Moserey or Mostey (2™ S. xi. | induced me to spend some time in fruitless search 
211; xii. 80, 219.) — Sir Nicholas Mosley, Knt., | among various books of Italian travel. I hoped 
Lord Mayor of London, 1599, had two brothers— | to find a further account of this curious library, 
Anthony Mosley and Oswald Mosley, of Garret. | but have been utterly unsuccessful; the only 
Sir Nicholas married Margaret, daughter of Hugh | notice I have seen of the Palace of the Inquisition, 
Whitbroke, by whom he had: 1, Rowland; 2, | more than what is to be found in the common 
Anthony ; 3, Sir Edward Mosley, Knt., Attorney- | guide books, is Sir George Head's statement 
General of the Duchy of Lancaster. Both the | (Rome, a Tour of Many Days, vol. iii. p. 205), that 
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strangers are prohibited from entering its cham- 
bers on pain of excommunication ; an admonitory 
inscription like that memorable one over a still 
more gloomy portal guarding the entrance : — 
“Per me si va nella citt& dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi che’ ntrate.” 
In the present state of things in the eternal city, 
itis probable that admission might be gained to 
inspect this library, which it would seem contains 
one of the most curious collections of records in 
Cannot some properly qualified per- 
GRIME. 


existence. 
son be induced to make the attempt ? 


Covrtexay Pepicrer (2™ S. xii. 190.) — The 
connexion between the families of Courtenay, 
Cantilupe, and Engaine, may probably be made 
out by ascertaining who were the “three sisters 
and co-heirs that divided the inheritance of the 


fee of the honor of Montgomery in Wales,” one of | 


whom, Rohesia, was the wife of Vitalis Engaine. 
Did William de Cantilupe of Bergavenny marry 
a second? Did William de Courtenay die s. p., 
or merely s. p. m.? Cf. Dugd. Mon., ed. 1830, 
vi. 450, and Morant’s Esser, “ Colne Engaine.” 
Josern Rix, M.D. 


St. Neot’s. 


Aurea Catena Homent (2™ S. iii, 104; xii. 
161.) — After its four years’ interval, I gladly see 
this subject resumed by Errionnacn, and venture 
to adduce one or two old authorities. 

The seven planets were in the Persian éerpoGe- 
cia, the seven gates of heaven; the last of which, 
the sun, was termed the golden gate. — Origen, 
contra Celsum. 

Again, “‘HAl» rov xpvodv, doavel 
ivme” — Olympiodori Commentarii in Meteora Aris- 
lotelis, lib. iii.: as translated by Cammodius, “ Soli 
autem Aurum ipsum, tanquam qui universi lumi- 
nis funs existat.” And then our own Chaucer : — 

“ The bodies sevene eke, to hem here anon ; 

Sol Gold is, and Luna Silver we threpe ; 

Mars Iren, Mercurie Quicksilver we clepe ; 

Saturnus Lede, and Jupiter is Tin ; 

And Venus Coper, by my father’s kin.” 
In royal heraldry, too, the armorials of princes 
are planetarily blazoned; sol and luna denoting 
or and argeut. 

But the Empyrean bodies have also been other- 
wise symbolised —“ Saturnus nigricabat, colore 
plumbeo ; Jupiter ut argentum splendebat; Ve- 
uus uti stannum; Mercurius instar wris rube- 
bat ; Luna, in morem glaciei pellucida, suam et 
ipsa lucem emittebat.” ‘Thus far, Constantinus 


Manasses, whose classification seems the more ac- 
curate, Beauty being of small account without 
the tin; and the Scamps’ patronal deity, Mer- 


cury, being best represented by brass. But, in 
our own day, we ourselves recognise the solar. 
affiliation of gold, when we style the wealthy 
wearer of the Aurea Catena a warm fellow. 
AURELIAN, 

Sr. (2™ xii. 71.)-— 

“Plagam hanc insequta est alia, in translatione sancti 
Swithuni proximo sequente, scilicet idus Julii, tanta vide- 
licet aquarum inundantia, quod fluvii terminos solitos mi- 
rabiliter excesserunt, fruges et herbas proximas demerse- 
runt, molendina et stagna asportarunt, et domus vicinas 
noctanter ingredientes diruerunt, et viros et mulieres, cum 
parvulis submerserunt. Tantam inundationem nuilus 
tunc superstes recoluit, nec tantam caristiam quanta est 
eam insequta, nec tantam pestilenciam boum. Vendeba- 
tur quarterium frumenti pro xl solidis, et pra magnitu- 
dine famis, mortui sunt in campis, viis, et semitis, in 
civitatibus, et extra, tot millia hominum, quod vix erat 
qui sepeliret. In civitate Londiniensi estimabantur vi- 
giati millia hominum mortui propter famem illo auno 
Dunelm, Scriptorcs tres (Surtees Society), 
p. 96. 

This fearful deluge, the learned editor thinks, 
may probably have given to St. Swithin his 
watery name — 

“There is nothing,” he says, “in the life of Swithin to 
connect him with rainy weather, but there seems to be 
enough in the above inundation, and its widely-extend- 
ing consequences, to make a general and lasting impres- 
sion on the nation.” 

E. H. A. 


Siz Maurice Frrz-Mavurice S. xii. 168.) 
—If H.S. G. will consult the Lacock Book, or 
rather its relics (printed in the Annals and Anti- 
— of Lacock Abbey), he will discover that 

2meline (not Emilia), ‘qu nupsit Mauritio filio 
Mauritii,” was the younger of the two daughters 
of Stephen, the third son of William Longuépée, 
son of Fair Rosamond. The Locock Book was 
compiled under the immediate supervision of 
members of the family of Longuépée ; and Sand- 
ford and others, who differ from it, must therefore 
be mistaken in their enumeration of the daughters 
of Longuépée. The following are the words of 
the Book of Lacock : — 

“ Genuit*... Isabellum de Vesey; Elam, quam duxit 
Comes Warwik, et postea Philippus Basset, que reman- 
sit sterilis; Idam, quam duxit in uxorem Walterus filius 
Roberti . Petronillam obiit in virginitate et 
apud Bradenestok juxta latus avie sue dextrum ibidem 
sepulta sub lapide marmoreo.” 

The “ Ela junior,” commonly reckoned among 
the daughters of Longuépée, was in reality his 
grand-daughter, the child of Ida and Walter Fitz- 
Robert. She married William de Odingsells. 

One of the pedigrees in the Annals of Lacock 
Abbey states, that Emeline was the widow of Fitz- 
Maurice in 1292, and died in 1331, s. p. If this 
be the case, it could not of course be her daughter 
who married Thomas de Clare. There was, how- 


* Here come the sons, with whom we are not con- 
cerned. 


| 
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ever, a later connexion between Longuépée and 
Clare, by the marriage of Hugh Lord Audley 
(great-grandson of Longuépée’s eldest son Wil- 
liam) with Margaret, heiress of Clare. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Speeches of the Managers and Counsel in the Trial of 
Warren Hastings. Edited by E. A. Bond, Assistant 
Keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum. Published 
by the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of H. Mi. 
Treasury. Vols. III, and IV. (Longman.) 

We have in these two goodly volumes the completion 
of the important contribution to the History of the Reign 
of George IIL and of our vast Indian Empire, which the 


Lords of the Treasury very wisely entrusted to the edi- , 


torship of Mr. Bond, 

The present volumes comprise the conclusion of the 
epeeches of Mr. Hastings’s counsel, and the replies of the 
managers, accompanied by Mr. Bond’s excellent sum- 
mary of the proceedings, between the Ist May, 1792, and 
the 23rd April, 1795, when this trial, remarkable no less 
for its protraction than its importance, was brought to a 
conclusion, and Hastings was pronounced Not Guilty. 

All who have read Macaulay's admirably written ac- 
count of this important constitutional inquiry — for it is 
admirably, if not impartially written — would do well to 
make themselves masters of the fervid eloquence and con- 
stitutional learning called forth on both sides in this 
great political trial, as here supplied in au authentic 
form by Mr. Bond. That gentleman deserves the best 
thanks of all students of English History for the care 
with which he has here given to the world this important 
and authentic collection of historical materials. 


The Tetters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
taqu. Edited by her Great Grandson, Lord Wharnclifte. 
Third Edition, with Additions and Corrections from the 
Original Manuseripts, illustrative Notes, and a New Me- 
moir, By William Moy Thomas. Vol. ZZ. (Bolin.) 

When noticing Mr. Moy Thomas’s first volume of the 
collected Letiers and Works of this remarkable woman, 
and giving him well-deserved praise for the masterly | 
way in which he had swept away the slanders with | 
which Pope and Horace Walpole had endeavoure! to 
blur her reputation, we expressed our anxiety to receive | 
the second and concluding volume, That is now before 
us, and exhibits fresh proof of Mr. Thomas’s fitness for 
the task he has undertaken — his perseverance in searcli- 
ing out, and his discrimination in eliciting the truth, 
The two volumes are indispensable to every library; and 
if there be truth in the rumour, that a large mass of | 
Lady Mary's unpublished Letters and Papers have lately | 
been discovered, and placed in Mr. Thomas's hands, our | 
readers will agree with us, that while the discovery is 
matter for congratulation to all admirers of this gifted 
woman, it is scarcely less matter for congratulation that 
her literary remains should have fallen into hands so | 
well able to do justice to their merits, and to produce 
them to the werld with all needful illustration. 


Our English Home: Its Early History and Progress, 
with Notes on the Introduction of Domestic Inventions. 
Second Edition, (J. H. & J. Parker.) | 

If anything could add a charm to Our English Home, | 
it would be to see its rise and progress so pleasantly, yet | 
learnedly illustrated as it is in this little work; and we 
can therefore hardly be surprised when we find that a 
Second Edition of it has been so soon called for. 


The Cook's Guide and Househeeper’s and Butler's Ay. 

| sistant; A Practical Treatise on English and Foreign 
Cookery in all its Branches, &c. By Charles Elmé Franca. 
telli, Chief Cook to Her Majesty the Queen. With Forty 
Illustrations. 

One had need of the genius for culinary criticism 
manifested on so many occasions by the late Dr. Kit. 
chener, in order to do justice to the present work. We 
must content ourselves with calling attention to it, and 
pointing out the high artistic reputation of its author, 
Mr. Francatelli. We may perhaps be permitted to add 
that it reads well, and that after glancing through its 
pages we feel a strong conviction that, while Mr. Frans 
catelli is well fitted to prepare many 

“A dainty dish to set before the Queen,” 


he is equally able and willing to instruct her Majesty’ 
lieges to prepare them for themselves, 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Bynon'’s Wou..s. Vol. IIL. of the 4-vol. edition. Murray, 


*e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, corriage free, toby 
sent to Messas. Bert & Datpy, Publishers of “NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be scnt direetts 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and e& 
dresses ace given for that purr _ 


Rosear, Lowy ano Excorva, axnp Sia Evernanp, Poems. 18 
Tur Foun Staves or Cyrmena: a Poem. 1909, 
Wanted by Wr. Murray, 50, Albemarle Street. 
Tyspare’s Testaments 1596. 
Brace. ito. Authorised Version. 1615. 
Early Editions of the Authorised Version. 
Brore. Folio or ato. 


| Tomsonx's Geneva Testament. 1577. 


Wanted by Francis Fry, Cotham, Bristol. 


Natices to Correspanrents. 

S. F. Canswres. f article: on the q 

read,” appoered in our Vet 3. vols. ii. and v. 

James Rew. On Mary Honemvood's numerous descendants cont 
“N. & Q.” 2nd S. iv. 192; also the Ist 8. vi. 106, 209. 


wtation “ Hewho rens may 


W. M. (Temple). This correspondent wishes to know where he cas 


| obtain the third and fourth parts of Adam de Cardonnel’s Antiquitie @ 


Scotland. 


_R.C. (Cork). Many thanks; but we fear the tract is not of sufficient 


C. Gatrrix. More suited for some scientific journal. 

X. Y. Z. (ant? We have veceived letter for this correspon 
dent. 

Texonamus. The extract (ant? p. 173) ¢s quoted from the Saxon Chre- 
nicle, as correctly stated, 

M. H. Ler. The work i+ entitled The Cistercian Abbey of Stoneley, 
and its Occupants, by the Rev. J. M. ¢ u, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, We 
Only 71 copies were printed. Stoneleigh Abbey, by F. L. Colville, Ware 
wick, 1830 (privately printed), also containe a pedigree of the Legh 


#res 


Joun The inscription on the quinea of Geo. III. Wt, 
menng* Of the Faith Definder, of Lunenburg Duke, of the Holy Roman 
Empire Arch-Treasurer and Elector.” — Lie article on “ Hair and 
Beards” declined. 


Rev. J. Easrwoon. Our hest thanks. 


J.T. Mr. Astle’s MSS. are in the Vhvary of Lord Ashburnham. 
Sec N. & Q." Ist 8. i. 282; xii, 262, 44. 


TT. The writer of arti on John Horne Tooke in the Quarterly 
peview, vii. 313, was the Eavi oy Dudley. Vide Quarterly Review, 
xvii. 97. 

_ “ Nores Quenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrnty Parts. The Subscription for Svamrep Corrs for 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office in 
favour of Messxs. Bext ann 186, Fieet Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications ror THE Eprron should be addressed, 
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